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LETTERS FROM THE MEMBERS 


CONGRATULATIONS 


We regret exceedingly our inability 
to send you a “Campus” this week. 
An unexpected increase in sales ex- 
hausted our supply and made it im- 
possible for us to send you one. 


J. A.H. SN. Y. 


GLADLY! 


We have recently received our score 
sheet for the Twelfth Annual Contest 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation. We have been greatly 
helped by such unbiased criticisms and 
are now striving to perfect our periodi- 
cal for this year’s contest. 

So, therefore, could you send us the 
information regarding the contest. We 
appreciate your service. 


T. S.—Cal. 


ENCOURAGED 


We received the rating and critique 
for our yearbook and are very pleased 
and encouraged that we rated in the 
First Class. Especially are we glad to 
have the critique which will be of 
much help in the making of a more 
successful book for this year. 


P. L. Y.—Ohio 


TIE UP WANTED 


Today we received the critique for 
our yearbook. 


We should appreciate some article 
on ways to tie up curricular and extra- 
curricular activities in a yearbook. 

We have found your criticism very 
worthwhile and helpful. 

S. P. H.—Va. 


Just at present our judges are busy 
with their school work. Your request 
for assistance on ways of tying up cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular activities 
has been called to their attention. As 
soon as we hear from them, we shall 


communicate with you. 


TO ORGANIZE 


Our newspaper is eager to organize 
its staff so that it might have a group 
of reporters, department heads, and 
feature writers all under the jurisdic- 
tion of a student serving as editor and 
chief. It was our idea also to ar- 
range for the first year people to serve 
as reporters and to qualify themselves 
after two years of service for an ad- 
ministrative position or the editorship 
in their third year. 


With these plans in mind we thought 


we would write you, since we belong 
to the Association, to see what you 
thought of the idea. Do you think 
the plan is practical for a high school? 
If we went ahead with it, what de- 
partments or department heads should 
we create? 


R. W. L.—Penna. 


This plan sounds feasible. I believe 
you will find such an arrangement in 
a number of the schools throughout 
the country. The question of staff or- 
ganization has been outlined in brief 
and at length in a number of the text 
books dealing with high school journal- 
ism. I would make one suggestion and 
that is that you establish a key posi- 
tion for the adviser until your editor- 
in-chief acquires the skill of making 
assignments, handling his staff, and of 


getting each member to do his duty. 


With respect to the department heads 
you could make an analysis of your 
school and publication and establish the 
number as well as the size of the group 
for which each head must be respon- 
sible. 
tion from that angle. 


Then build up your organiza- 


RIGHT OR WRONG! 
Representatives to the C. S. P. A. 


convention were informed at one of the 
meetings that it was wrong to use one- 
line headlines with short articles. 


We have observed in many of the 
exchanges one-line heads are used and 
we have found nothing in any books 
we have read that they were no longer 
used. 


Could you please inform us whether 
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it is correct to use these heads in ar. 
ticles of two inches or less? 


D. F.—N. J. 


I believe you are in order when you 
use one-line heads on very short articles. 
I do it myself in a summer school news- 
paper of which I have charge. Fre- 
quently our 
their 


convention speakers ex- 


press individual convictions or 
beliefs without reference to the general 
policies of the organization as a whole. 
In matters of this kind it is my belief 
that each paper should do what it finds 


to be to its best advantage. 


PRIMARY IMPORTANCE 


We wish to add a primary section 
to our elementary school magazine. 
The magazine has been divided into 
sections such as Stories, Poems, News, 
etc. I am at a loss to know whether 
it is good form to put the primary 
work into these main sections, using 
primary type or whether it would be a 
better arrangement to have one sep- 
arate section devoted entirely to the 
primary work. 

The rest of the magazine is typed 
with regulation type and I am afraid 
the primary type might detract from 
the sections, if it is scattered through- 
out the magazine. 


This is one suggestion for our maga- 
zine which was sent us by your judges 
after the last convention, and we wish 
to conform to your standards as far 
as possible. Many of our changes this 
year have been made because of your 
suggestions on the score sheets. and by 
constant use of the “School Press Re- 
view,” but I have not been able to 
find anything pertaining to the above 
problem. 

L. B. D.—N. J. 

I believe your own conclusions with 
respect to the way in which the primary 
work should be included in your maga- 
zine are best. It is difficult to add a 
primary contribution to each depart- 
ment without detracting the attention 

I doubt if the readers 
of the major departments would be 
vitally interested in the primary section. 
The latter could be carried in a special 
part of the publication. 


of the reader. 


Even in the 
professional newspapers or magazines, 
the primary or children’s department 
is kept entirely separate from the rest 
of the publication. 


In the final analysis, however, it is 
the way your school accepts this ar- 
rangement that should be the ruling 
force. Try the primary section idea 


and if it works follow it. 
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THE NEWSPAPER 


Yesterday ... Today ... Tomorrow 


By LESTER MARKEL 
Sunday Editor, “The New York Times” 


Y function today, as I see it, is 

M to report to you on the present 

state of journalism; to consider 

the future of the newspaper profession 

and to indicate to you, if I can, what 

contribution you, as student editors at 

the moment and as full-fledged editors 

of the days to come, can make to that 
future. 

Where, then, does journalism 
stand today and what has hap- 
pened to it in the year since last 
this Association met? Let us, as 
a certain philosopher is accus- 
tomed to say, look at the record. 

It has been a tremendous news 
year; the tides of events have 
been running high and strong—. 
and the titantic currents sweep 
on. At home a vast political ex- 
periment is in process and it is 
debated furiously. Abroad the 
tremendous uncertainties which have 
been gathering momentum in the past 
twelve months are now at the point of 
crisis. While this political history is 
being written, economic and _ social 
change are also in the making; science, 
too, has been on the march. The whole 
pattern of life is in flux. 


T He significance of all this for the 
newspaper, it seems to me, can 
be set down in the form of three 
axioms. 


Axiom 1-——Never in the history of 
the world has the flow of the news been 
as great as it is these days. 

Axiom 2—Never has there been so 
vast an interest in that news. Affairs 
that used to be remote from the lives 
of readers—matters such as the philos- 
ophy of taxation, the psychology of de- 
valuation, theories of industrial rela- 
tions, the puzzle of agriculture, the 
sweep of Manifest Destiny and count- 
less others—all these complex affairs 
are now of immediate concern to every 
reader, be he average man or forgotten 
man or thoroughly-remembered man. 
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Axiom 3—The rush of the news is 
so great and its nature so involved that 
the average reader—the person who 
cannot give more than a half-hour or 
so a day to his newspaper is bewilder- 
ed; he hungers for an explanation of 
the news, for understanding. 

Thus the task set for the newspaper 


HIS address might have been delivered yesterday 

instead of at the latest Annual Convention of the 
C. S. P. A. It would be timely at any time or any place. 
Mr. Markel touches on enough of the past to lend sub- 
stance and color to the present and enough of the present 
to give weight to his prophecy for the future. 
ing is the human element which enters not only the news 
and newspapers to which he refers, but which is the 
guiding principle of those who build great publications, 
shape their destinies, control their policies and interpret 
the trends and tendencies of men. 


in these crowded days is no easy one. 
There are facts on all sides, pressing 
upon one another’s heels, a progres- 
sion of events that must be not merely 
recounted but interpreted as well. 


N EVER was it so urgent that the 


newspaper present these facts, 
never was it so vital that the light of 
truth should burn brightly, never was 
it so essential to the future of civiliza- 
tion that Voltaire’s credo should be 
heeded: 

“I wholly disapprove of what you 
say, and I will defend to the death 
your right to say it.” 

Without facts, without truth, there 
can be no intelligent public opinion. 
And without intelligent public opinion 
there can be no democracy, no liberty. 
Is it not significant that in the lands of 
dictators, one of the first moves of the 
government is always to regiment the 
press and, if it cannot be regimented, 
to snuff it,out? Is it not significant 
that the area of dictatorship comprises 
the countries in which the people do 
not know what is going on in their 
lands or in the lands outside—the area 


Outstand- 


in which the mailed fist prevails and 
the newspaper languishes? 

In the United States we can have no 
dictatorship so long as the press is free 
to speak up, to criticize the govern- 
ment, to tell the truth. Likewise it is 
significant that an important phase of 
the most startling experiment of the “It 
Can Happen Here” variety—I re- 
fer of course to Huey Long’s not- 
so-divine empire in Louisiana— 
was legislation designed to bridle 
and even to put out of business 
those of the state’s newspapers 
which had been firing the heaviest 
broadsides at the emperor. 

The Supreme Court decision 
declaring that legislation invalid 
was a momentous chapter in the 
history of the freedom of the 
press. The words used by that 
court, even though, justly, they 
have been quoted widely, are worth re- 
peating on this occasion: 

“Since informed public opinion is the 
most potent of all restraints upon mis- 
government, the suppression or abridg- 
ment of the publicity afforded by a free 
press cannot be regarded otherwise 
than with grave concern.” 


“A free press stands as one of the 
great interpreters between the govern- 
ment and the people. To allow it to 
be fettered is to fetter ourselves.” 


Therefore, in this review of the year 
in journalism, I set down foremost this 
utterance, of the Supreme Court, as the 
words most meaningful for the future 
of the American newspaper and for the 
security of the nation. 


B UT at this point, there arises a 

klaxon-voiced critic—let us call 
him Mr. G. K. Callaspade—who re- 
marks, loudly and disturbingly: “Yes, 
the press in these parts is free all right 
—and so what? Free to broadcast gut- 
ter gossip; free to print unprintable pic- 
tures; free to make Roman holidays 
and circuses out of the processes of the 
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law.” If that be freedom, says Mr. 
Callaspade, let’s have straightjackets. 

And there is something to what the 
gentleman says. The increase in 
transom journalism is fairly alarming. 
The competition among the columnists 
for beats has resulted in the abandon- 
ment of two-thirds of Pulitzer’s pre- 
scription for newspaper writing: “ac- 
curacy, terseness, accuracy”—the aban- 
doned two-thirds being both “accura- 
cies.” Likewise is the vogue of the tab- 
loid touch no matter for national pride. 
When trials are transformed into cir- 
culation stunts and leading citizens are 
hounded into migration to other 
shores, one cannot truly say that the 
fourth estate is fulfilling its highest 
function. 

But the general belief that so-called 
yellow journalism has now reached its 
high jaundice mark is not justified by 
the facts. And therein lies a medium 
of hope. 


N that connection it is highly in- 
structive to consider briefly the 
beginnings and the nature of yellow 
journalism in its previous heyday—that 
is, the mauve, or journalisticaliy speak- 
ing, the saffron decade. The origin 
of the phrase offers an enchanting bit 
of research—and it has about it a touch 
of the symbolic, too. 

About 1890 the newspapers were ex- 
perimenting with color presses—and fi- 
nally the “World” decided to try a 
comic in color. For that purpose an 
artist, Richard Felton Outcault, was en- 
gaged. It was he—surely he iakes his 
place with Aristophanes, Cutenberg, 
George Bernard Shaw and Walt Dis- 
ney— it was Outcault who produced the 
first funny paper on November 13, 
1894. Among his early works was a 
strip called “Hogan’s Alley”-——which 
was named from a popular song hit of 
the day “Maggie Murphy’s Home” the 
opening lines of which were “down in 
Hogan’s Alley,” and which burlesqued 
occurrences of the day, such as the 
Miss Vanderbilt-Duke of Marlborough 
Wedding, the America’s Cup Yacht 
Race, the Klondike Gold Rush, and the 
like. 

These first colors were unsatisfac- 
tory, pale and _ uncertain. The 
“World’s” pressman pleaded for some- 
thing on which he could use solid 
color; after much discussion he won 
his point. The chief character of 
Hogan’s Alley—a tough kid of the 
tenement district—was decked out 
with a costume of solid yeliow—so 
solid and so yellow that he stood out 
like a sunrise above the rest. So the 
Yellow Kid was born and his career 
brought him a renown comparable to 
the fame achieved by Mickey Mouse 
or Donald Duck of these somewhat 


Two 


modern times. 

By this time the rivalry between Pul- 
itzer and Hearst was well under way. 
Mr. Hearst was not inclined to let so 
noted a character as the Kid remain 
on the “World” lot and so in 1896 he 
bought Outcault for the “Journal” at 
a Hollywood salary. But this sale 
down the river did not end the exist- 
ence of the Kid for Mr. Pulitzer’s edi- 
tors; another artist was hired to con- 
tinue a separate if somewhat ghost- 
like career for the Hogan’s Alley boy 
in the “World” and so the sensational 
comic paper war was on—plus of 
course conflict on all other journalistic 
fronts. The two contending news- 
papers became known as the “Yellow 
Kid Journals”—a phrase later short- 
ened to “yellow journals.” And hence 
“yellow journalism.” (Incidentally, 
Outcault went on to create later for 
Bennet’s “Herald” a character known 
as Buster Brown that won him interna- 
tional fame; but that was much before 
your time and even before the Teddy 
Bear period, with which also I suspect 
your acquaintance is only literary.) 

As for the yellow kid himself, he 
had prominent ears—and protruding 
headlines too, I expect—he wore a 
nightshirt out of which stuck his bare 
toes; he revealed only two teeth in a 
wide open mouth and on his startlingly 
yellow shirt were lettered various leg- 
ends. All of which may or may not be 
symbolic of the journalism of the 
period. 


A T any rate, a glance through the 


files of that time is illuminating 


—and startling. You come upon a 


headline in large type: “WHAT A 
BLOOD-STAINED DAY: ITS HAR- 
VEST ONE OF HORROR—DEEDS 
OF VIOLENCE, MURDER AND 
MYSTERY REAPED FROM EVERY 
CORNER OF THE FIELD.”—with a 
huge illustration of all those concerned 
and the whole topped by a gory axe. 
(Typical of it all was the announcement 
of the “Journal” that it purposed to 
print “true stories of the new romances, 
mystery, pathos and humor caught 
from the whirl of everyday life.” It 
issued a comic section for its Sunday 
edition which it described as “eight 
pages of iridescent polychromous ef- 
fulgence that makes the rainbow look 
like a lead pipe.”) 

When the Spanish-American War 
came, there was no limit to the size of 
the headline type or the adjectives. One 
head read: THE WHOLE COUN- 
TRY THRILLS WITH WAR 
FEVER. In huge red type there ap- 
peared the slogan: REMEMBER THE 
MAINE. Another: THE MAINE 
WAS DESTROYED BY TREACH- 
ERY. 


And so on. Yellow journalism of 
those days was sensational and jin. 
goistic; it was given to overemphasis, 
to gaudy illustration and flaring head. 
lines; it appealed to the primal emo. 
tions of its readers with stories of war, 
crime, sex, and all the rest of that cate- 
gory. It provided much entertainment 
and very little news. And it was highly 
profitable. 

Search through these files and you 
find only rarely a mention of economics 
or other serious matter. Here, so far 
as these chronicles revealed, was a 
world in which there were only love 
and love nests; murder and other en- 
gaging antics. 


T this point our Critic is heard 

from again. How now, he asks, 
isn’t it all pretty much the same today? 
And the answer obviously is that a 
great deal of it survives, as it always 
will, the race being human and the 
ways of all flesh being what they are. 
But there is a difference—and a vital 
one.” 

It is this: that the very tide of 
events has brought something of a 
change. Whether he has any desire to 
do so or not, the editor of a tabloid 
today must present at least a smatter- 
ing of what is really important news, 
because, as I have already indicated, 
such news has become essential to the 
self-interest of almost every reader. 

Moreover, there has begun a very 
definite reaction against the most flag- 
rant abuses of this kind—a reaction, 
fortunately, from the reader in the 
ranks and not in the form of a censor- 
ship imposed from above. Which is 
further cause for rejoicing and Item 2 
in our survey of the year’s record of 
progress. 

I hold no brief for the Tabloid 
Touch. I have engaged in this ex- 
cursion into the past for two reasons: 
first, to demonstrate that journalism in 
the “Good Old Days” had its yellow 
spots too—and mighty yellow they 
were; and second, to emphasize my 
point that there is a large and grow- 
ing demand for the serious presenta- 
tion of serious news; of this the tab- 
loid concessions to_ intelligence are 
striking evidence. 


LEASE do not misunderstand me. 
The battle is not yet won—far 
from it. Newspapers are still to be di- 
vided into two definitely different 
groups—the newspaper that puts em- 
phasis on entertainment and the news- 
paper that puts the emphasis on infor- 
mation. 
In the first group you will find the 
big news plays given to the sensational 
episodes of the day; you will encounter 


(Continued on page 13) 
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We Doubled Our Circulation 


OW to put pep into an elemen- 
I i tary school newspaper? Solv- 


ing this question is keeping two 

Hubbard eighth grades on their toes 
and an enthusiastic student body 
marching along to buy the papers. 

In a school where twelve and thir- 
teen-year-olds assume responsibility not 
only for gathering and writing news, 
but for the actual typing of stencils, 
mimeographing, and meeting of ex- 
penses, life can be full of problems, 
—particularly when inexperienced typ- 
ists “try, try again”—and an alarming 
number of stencils go into the waste 
basket and, incidentally, on the bill. 
But instead of last year’s impatient re- 
frains, “We can’t read this copy. Who 
made all the mistakes?” we are hearing, 
“When’s the next ‘Flash’ coming out?” 

What has happened? Radical 
changes along three lines: 

(1) The entire set-up of the paper; 

(2) Choice of material; 

(3) Advertising publicity. 


In the fall we abandoned the mimeo- 
graph and began our first experiment 


with the off set process. Our articles 
we typed on heavy letter head cut in 
three and one-fourth inch widths, and 
pasted in four columns, with rubber 
cement, on cardboard dummies meas- 
uring 14” by 23”. The four dum- 
mies were taken to a city photostat 
company that offered us most reason- 
able rates. And the result? A real 
four page newspaper with columns, 
headlines, photos, and all! Gone was 
the babyish two column mimeograph- 
ed attempt, and behold, a respectable 
news sheet that gave, at only a frac- 
tion of the cost of printing, the effect 
of a printed paper. 


S far as content was concerned, 
pleasing our public meant ap- 
pealing to non-readers and very 
young readers as well as upper graders, 
since even the kindergarten and the 
first grade offered potential best cus- 
tomers. We decided to carry from 
two to four photos in every issue, one 
or two puzzles, an illustrated animal 
story for children, and a color-the- 
Picture contest. It became an affair 
of real importance when the winner 
who had colored the picture most ac- 
ceptably stepped to the platform in 
assembly to receive the official card, 
signed by the editor, entitling him to 
a free copy of the next issue. 


In our news we aimed to cover 
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By ELIZABETH HAGEMAN 


Hubbard School, Plainfield, N. J. 


every grade in the school, not only 
by having an interview with the teach- 
er, but by sending reporters to watch 
each class “in action.” With apologies 
to Kipling for changing to the plural, 
“We had six honest serving men, 


They taught us all we knew. 

Their names were WHAT and 
WHY and WHEN 

And HOW and WHERE 
WHO.” 


and 


Reporters grew more alert to sense 
possibilities for human interest stories. 
In fact, much of the school news they 
attempted to enliven with splashes of 
human interest detail. Peppering 
headlines with action became a fav- 
orite indoor sport for the editorial 
staff. 

Letters to the editor took a new 
lease on life. Last month the editor 
carried home a whole sheaf of letters 
submitted. While trying to decide 
which to accept, he read them aloud 
to his mother, who claimed she lost 


Corrections In 


Ratings Made 


Final ratings of publications 
entered in the Twelfth Annual 
Contest whose original ratings 
were wrong due to mechanical 
errors. 


First Place 


PONCAN, Ponca City High 
School, Ponca City, Okla. 

NAME, Holy Name High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

WESTFIELD HI’S EYE, Senior 
High School, Westfield, N. J. 

BEXLEY HIGH TORCH, Bex- 
ley High School, Bexley, Ohio. 

GARNET AND GRAY, Lans- 
downe High School, Lans- 
downe, Pa. 

D. T. INFORMER, Dunbar 
Township High School, Leisen- 
ring, Pa. 


Third Place 


LONG BRANCH TRUMPET, 
Long Branch High School, 
Long Branch, N. J. 


a severe headache by laughing over 
them! 


Perhaps as special features the 
Birthday Column and Thru the Key- 
hole have achieved the largest share 
of popularity, as many buy merely to 
see whether their names are mentioned 
in these sections. 


ECESSITY, they say, is the 
mother of invention. So it is 
proving with us, for we have to sell 
enough papers to pay our bills. In 
spite of raising the price from three 
cents to five cents per copy, we have 
doubled the circulation. This has been 
due in large measure to its stronger 
appeal to the eye and to the interest 
of the average pupil, but the effect 
of a vigorous advertising campaign is 
not to be ignored. “Strike while the 
iron’s hot” is an excellent adage, but 
isn’t it somebody’s job to make it 
hot? 

Just before an issue goes on sale, 
spirited posters, most of them featur- 
ing favorite comic characters, pop up 
on doors and bulletin boards. Our 
most spontaneous enthusiast plans for 
assembly a little “show” to announce 
the forthcoming issue. Always origi- 
nal and different, it wins a rush of 
applause. In our last campaign we 
arranged a schedule for speakers go- 
ing to different rooms each noon hour 
to remind well meaning laggards to 
bring their nickels. Announcements 
are planned to appeal to different age 
groups. The announcer for the kin- 
dergarten makes a toy duck or a bear 
offer convincing advice about buying 
the “Flash.” Upper grade children 
wonder what’s coming next when 
Popeye the Sailor explains how to be 
popular, by having all the latest Hub- 
bard news to talk about, of course! 


A special reward to the first home 
room buying papers one hundred per 
cent provides another stimulus to 
quick sales. Sometimes a movie of 
the winning class will be taken, or a 
free pencil may be distributed to each 
member. With the boost of a stirring 
sales campaign, newsboys will, on the 
first day, sell the bulk of their papers 
like hot cakes! 

This improvement has cost hard 
work, of course, but plenty of fun and 
enthusiasm have made it the “spice o” 
life.” And what is more—the chil- 
dren themselves have experienced 
genuine satisfaction in the result. 


Three 
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THE EDITOR WRITES 


WHO CARES IF YOU DON’T 


NE dresses carefully for 2 public appearance for ob- 
vious reasons. Why, then, shouldn’t one be as care- 
ful about one’s representative? 


To our desk a few days ago came a form letter, the rep- 
resentative, in this case, and return postcard with reference 
to the renewal of a subscription to a school newspaper. The 
C. S. P. A. requires its member-publications to send their 
issues to headquarters so this was an error on that point. 
No error, however, was the annual check-up on delinquent 
subscribers. We congratulate the circulation manager for 
his foresight and business acumen. 


The letter was well written. It should have appealed to 
anyone interested in the school. It was directed principally 
to alumni. The return card had the proper type of pre- 
pared reply which made the potential subscriber feel he was 
coming back with the right kind of sentiment and readily 
recalled the phraseology of his student days. 


Great periodicals spend much time and money on such 
letters and materials. They are carefully prepared; neatly 
and attractively inscribed. The person to whom they are 
sent is flattered at being addressed by name by such a large 
and influential corporation. He is impressed and responds 
in kind. 

Now what is the trouble with the letter in question? The 
outside circulation of this particular newspaper cannot be 


large. A personal note is possible and almost mandatory 
under the circumstances. But here the ego of the prospec- 
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tive subscriber was immediately deflated by a formal “Dear 
Sir.” The note had a cheerful sound but it consisted of 
five wide lines immediately below the letterhead. The 
major part of the 8'2”x1l” correspondence paper was 


blank. 


The postal card was mimeographed. An accepted and 
convenient medium for such a purpose. However, the mes- 
sage slanted down to one corner with room for a street ad- 
dress only. There had been too large a run from an earlier 
solicitation so the mimeographed date had been crossed out 
by hand and the new date written in. 


On the face of the same card the name of the publication 
was written in above a rubber stamp bearing the name and 
address of the school. This, too, had been placed slant. 
wise and, in addition, such a poor impression had been 
made that the city and state had to be written in. Con- 
sistency prevailed for the handwriting followed the slant 
of the stamped impression. And in the lower left hand cor- 
ner was written in the title——not the name—of the person 
with whom one was invited to renew contacts with his alma 
mater. 


Impressions do count for the success of many ventures 
and activities. In this case we are convinced that few, if 
any, alumni were impressed favorably. Alumni contacts 
are desirable and, in many cases, necessary for the school 
publication. They are ignored to a great degree because a 
student never achieves the alumni viewpoint until he be- 
comes an alumnus and then he can do little for his group 
with the publication. A book could be written on this topic 
so we will stop at this point with the suggestion that in each 
and every detail connected with school publications work 
the utmost care be taken to make a correct and favorable 
impression upon all who may be brought into contact with it. 
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A TRIBUTE 
LSEWHERE in these pages is a tribute to Mrs. Nina 


Holland Covington, widely known as an adviser to 

not only her own but many school publications, and 
their advisers, by one of her students who knew her so well. 
To add our appreciation of her work is fitting but we are 
conscious of the fact that our tribute is most inadequate in 
its expression. 


Not only was Mrs. Covington an adviser of note and hon- 
ored as such but she represents much more to thinking 
people. She was an integral part of a new field in educa- 
tion, a field inaugurated by students and teachers working 
together as in no other educational venture. It is a dis- 
tinctly American contribution to education as a contrast to 
the ideas and ideals we have so liberally borrowed from 


abroad. 


In two decades this work has yielded fruit that educators 
look upon with awe and amazement. We are thankful that 
it is still by, for and of the student body and directed, suc- 
cessfully, only by those teachers who are advisers rather 
than advisors to those boys and girls with whom they work 
on a ground of common labor and understanding. 


Mrs. Covington was one of the pioneers in the field. The 
rules have not yet been written largely because women like 
her and the students she trained did not require them 
But when they are set down it is a spirit like that of Mrs. 
Covington that will hover over them and make them 
worthy of the institution she worked to establish and which 
she will always represent. 
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Nina Holland Covington - Human Dyname 


By DOROTHY MERRITT 


N February, 1925, the “Raleigh Stu- 
dent,” official publication of the 
Raleigh schools, carried the state- 

ment; “Mrs. Covington is absent, and 
there is no one to take her place—No 
one could! The journalism class could 
not exist without her.” Prophetic 
words! But that class continued to 
exist for several years, since this ab- 
sence was a temporary one. However, 
when Mrs. Nina Holland Covington 
died eleven years later on March 29, 
1936, journalism classes in Raleigh had 
ceased to exist. In 1936 hundreds of 
her former students realize even more 
keenly than did those of 1925 how 
unique a place she held and how im- 
possible it is for anyone else to fill it. 


Mrs. Covington was nationally known 
as a superlative instructor and leader in 
journalism and creative work. She did 
not limit herself to one field. She was 
a poet of no mean ability. Under her 
direction students developed their dra- 
matic talents not only by presenting 
plays of merit, such as “A Dream of 
Fair Women” and “Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle” which had hitherto been mean- 
ingless names in some English course, 
but also in producing plays of their 
own composition, one of which won 
honorable mention in a national ¢on- 
test. She also coached plays and de- 
bates for state tournaments. Her jour- 
nalism classes became proficient in all 
forms of newspaper technique and de- 
veloped an appreciation of universal 
literature by doing that which no high 
school classes ever attempted—study- 
ing the literatures of the world. They 
did research in the history of the city, 
county, and state and became familiar 
with these histories as few people out- 
side of the Historical Commission were. 
For North Carolina had few citizens 
with as thorough a knowledge of and 
as deep a feeling for it as Mrs. Cov- 
ington, a native of Virginia. She gave 
to her students a deeper appreciation 
of all phases of life and culture than 
all other courses in the high school 
combined. 


ITH Bacon she “took all knowl- 

edge for her province.” As a 
precious stone reflects different rays of 
light from its many facets, so did the 
many-sided genius of Mrs. Covington 
teflect her keen interest in all forms of 
ar: and beauty. One of her former 
students has said that “she was able to 
drink beauty, and I honestly believe 
that it was her elixir of life.” Well- 


trained in journalism, she was editor 


NWOtber, 1936 


Student Pays 
Final Tribute 


HEN we heard late in the sum- 

mer that Mrs. Covington had 
died, we looked about for someone to 
pay her the tribute which is her due. A 
former student, Miss Merritt, knew her 
former teacher as those who were inti- 
mate with her came to know and ap- 
preciate her qualities. We are greatly 
indebted to Mrs. Covington for many 
heurs of work which she devoted to the 
Cc. S. P. A. but, more than that, for her 
wise and friendly counsel and advice. 


* 


of “Everywoman’s” magazine, society 
editor and reporter for the “Raleigh 
News and Observer,” being the first 
woman ever to be employed by the edi- 
torial department of this paper. She 
was a member of book clubs, Woman’s 
Club, and the D. A. R. It is unneces- 
sary to say she was an active member, 
for she was never inactive about any- 
thing with which she was connected. 


It was in 1922 that she organized 
at the Raleigh High School the first 
high school journalism class in the 
state, or in the whole south. They met 
that year as an extra-curricular activ- 
ity; but in 1923, journalism, with a 
class of 55, was recognized officially 
and given a place in the curriculum for 
the next eight years. At the same time 
the “Raleigh Student” was started as an 
entirely self-supporting school paper. 
There were no subscriptions and no do- 
nations from the school board. It was 
financed as long as it existed entirely 
by the advertisements from Raleigh 
merchants. It contained news from all 
the Raleigh schools and, under Mrs. 
Covington’s leadership, it co-operated 
with various agencies in sponsoring 
such beneficial campaigns as the Com- 
munity Chest, Better Speech Week, 
Thrift Week, Book Week, National 
Education Week, and Red Cross drives. 
It launched a Buy-At-Home campaign 
on its own account and was instrumen- 
tal in starting Student Government and 


a P-T. A. for the high school. 
In 1924 the journalism class pub- 


lished an historical “Guide Book of 
Raleigh,” which was a complete suc- 
cess arid brought to Mrs. Covington 
and the class compliments from the 
mayor, superintendent of schools, pres- 


ident and professors of the State Col- 
lege, members of the State Histdtieal 
Commission, and many others. Wéhdéeb 
ever district or state meetings of teath= 
ers or parent-teachers associations! were 
held in Raleigh, Mrs. Covington gr#eq 
ed them with a special edition? wfithe 
“Student” which contained maiy t¢alv 
uable articles and which was “highly 
praised by all to whom it was ‘disc 
tributed. sfto dane 

In 1925 an anthology of “Poems of 
Hope and Inspiration” was published 
with a dedication to the busfiitssihtr 
and women of the city. Wov#i } 
school clubs were aided ead sau dy 
special editions for Hi-Y, Girl Se¥ elas, 
and Boy Scouts. tolos bad 


satiga 
T HE journalism uscsnimemmned 
in spelling as few Engliglacrlagses 
were and engaged in spelliagimatehoy 
with other schools and with clubsigtich 
as the Rotary and Kiwantgeo:Blh¢y bAt 
for speakers college professorg;s|@he 
mayor, a famous surgeos, heotdsrists o dtr 
tists and sculptors (Gutzosdergriem 
being one), musicians, historians, and 
all the notable journalists whd werebol 
tainable. In order better to learadthe 
problems of make upg each esthden® 
made a hand made newspagien:at part 
of his regular work for the year and 
also booklets with many articles about 
the county and state. Copies of the 
best of these were mafidcted by some 
visiting German edurdeors:done cyek¥ 
and carried home veisheadhknyseds Gerd 

man schools. 19973 
The school builditygsono Raleazh ouig 
to 1925-26 were a disgrace to,zany poo- 
gressive city. A speotalvbdridsdstie ha’ 
proposed to provide money for madérn 
buildings, and Mrss@ovnh gonidirecdd 
so successful a ¢dnupaige) inoarsBelealé 
that the “Raleigh Seldent’i gas ibheA 
much credit by bohwobiothcmds forthe 
passage of the Buredbdsshbide 01 s19dT 
On April 6, 1926 the value ofoher 
work was recogwizerd by dad! fougnatisht 
Department oflxtsenLtibebsidpiefizl owa 
(whose director called the “Sgedehr” 
“One of theeatlosudsarcesstulnsehasut 
papers in the United Statestipmelhben 
they invited|fer to be one of the 
twenty-five fougdegs pf a_ national 
honor society, for hi foes jour- 
nalists calleeawee BAKE SA, oll.” 
The founders:#ee Hite qedlt ash supe 
visors of higtrl2 seipbdjouraehem laff 
over the coun@y (S38 *Ubabiseel dkind 
success in thi¢*fekbidnaddaladr bared 
for the honor and responsibility.” Mrs. 


(Contind&P BA Ba gé199° seodT 
FE 





Current 


O the kindness of Mrs. Albert 
Weston, adviser to “El-Delator,” 
Cheltenham High School, Elk- 

ins Park, Pa., and her staff, we are in- 
debted for the selection of outstanding 
current poetry appearing here. The 
“Review” will continue its established 
policy of presenting in its pages what 
advisers and staffs consider the best of 
what appears in the school publications. 
This magazine is believed to be the 
only publication in this field to present 
such offerings to its readers. 


A Fishing-Port At Dusk 


T came upon it when the sun was low, 

And saw the humble roofs as if afire. 

The weathered dories caught the after- 
glow, 

And color tipped a sail—a mast—a 
spire; 

The sand was patched in scarlet—and 
the bay 

Was quivering with broken lines of 
light; 

The children’s voices echoed at their 
play; 

The anchors splashed—dropping for 
the night. 

* * * * . a ae 

And yet I—, alone upon a darkening 
shore, 

Stood as one stands outside a close- 

shut door. 
—Jane Brister 


ee Sm 


The Storm 


With her hair she tickled the trees, 

And they became a clot of heaving 
green. 

She rippled over the grass like a swarm 
of bees, 


And it bent low to protect itself from 
her. 


Then, lifting her hands, 

She churned the murky sky pudding 

And flung it into long strands, 

Strands that shuddered in the distance, 

There to shield the sun from her mad- 
ness. 

Then, growling in her fury, 

She snatched her matches 
dress, 

And sent them in bunches to circle her 
domain. 


from her 


—Jane Walls 
Coe Ei 


Reaching To The Grey Sky 
This is the deep still part; 
Full moon in the grey sky, 
Bright star in the grey sky 
Framed by the branches. 


These are the cornstalks 


Six 


ren“try 


Black on the hilltop, 

Reaching their gaunt arms up to the 
grey sky. 

This is the real part; 

The being alone, I mean, 

Hearing the gay laughter, far in the 
distance, 


Alone in the dark night. 


Bird-note at midnight; 
Souls of the universe waiting the morn- 
ing. 

I, in the dark night, 
Reach for the grey sky. 

—Georgia Magargal 

a be 

Cross Roads 


Alone and softly this path must I 
tread? 

A stranger, seeking gold in a strange 
land 

But in the happy throng that’s gone 
ahead 

Am I to find a heart to understand 

Or boldly must I strive to make my 
way? 

To fight each step towards an unan- 
swering goal, 

And wearied at the end of each long 
day, 

Crush out despair engendering in my 
soul. 

I do not fear to be alone, so strange; 

My goal ahead, I vision, unobscured, 

Its beck’ning beam flings wide a friend- 
ly range, 

To ease with warmth fatigue perforce 
endured. 

Yet—kindred spirits may I find the 
while 

I make a valiant struggle o’er each 
mile. 

—Harriet Turner 
© ZC ww 
To A Teacher 


You are old and wise today, 

And helping the young to struggle. 

You aid with a word, a gesture, 

And save so very much blundering. 

Don’t think I am not grateful, 

I am, and terribly so. 

But did you ever hesitate, wonder? 

Did you worry about studies and life? 

Is your knowledge the product 

Of experience, or did you read the 

way? 

If the former, I cannot but love you, 

The latter but commands my respect. 
—Jean Wilchans 

C.F 


Out From The Edges 
Out from the edges, around our feet, 


Comes the sound of the katydid. 
(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 


Rutgers Sponsors 
Press Clinics 


More than five hundred advisers and 
staff members of school publications 
throughout New Jersey met at Rut. 
gers University on October 31, under 
the auspices of the Department of 
Journalism, in co-operation with the 
New Jersey Publication Advisers As. 
sociation and the Central Jersey Schol- 
astic Press Association. The chairman 
and organizer of the clinic was Pro. 
fessor Kenneth E. Olson, Director of 
the Rutgers Department of Journalism. 

The clinic opened with a convocation 
at 10 o’clock in Kirkpatrick Chapel, 
with greetings from Rutgers by Pro- 
fessor Olson and addresses by Joseph 
M. Murphy, Director of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, and Law- 
rence B. Johnson, editor of the “New 
Jersey Educational Review.” The dele- 
gates started registration at 9:30 a. m. 
in Winants Hall. 

A series of round tables followed at 
11:15 a. m. with two separate lunch- 
eons for advisers and student dele- 
gates at 12:30 p.m. Round table meet- 
ings took place again at 2 and 3:15 
p- m. and Mr. Ralph Rolan, vice-presi- 
dent, “March of Time,” closed the con- 
ference at 4:30 p. m. with a screen 
demonstration of how this news fea- 
ture is developed for motion pictures. 
During the day there was an exhibit 
in the city room of the journalism de- 
partment of magazines, newspapers 
and yearbooks. 


More Yearbooks 
Given Ratings 


Omitted from the list of ratings 
published in the October, 1936, 
issue of the “Review”—We apol- 
ogize: 


PAEAN, High School, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. First Place. 


Changed, because of errors in 
calculating the scores, for which 
we express our regrets and, the 
change being favorable, our con- 
gratulations on the delayed hon- 
ors: 


RAYEN, Rayen High School, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Up from 
First Place to Medalist. 


EPILOGUE, High School, 
Middletown, N. Y. Up from 
Fourth to Third Place. 


—————————£_—————— 
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The Connecticut Scholastic Press Association 
Becomes A Reality 


By DOROTHY LETITIA SHAPLEIGH 
Adviser, ‘The Patriot’, Nathan Hale Junior 
High School, New Britain, Conn. 


NLIKE the genesis of Athena, 
U that of the scholastic press as- 
sociation is neither full-pano- 
plied nor miraculous. Rather it is a 
slow unfolding, a three-step develop- 
ment from dream to plan to action. 
Undoubtedly the histories of the va- 
rious state press groups have many 
features in common, not the least of 
which is that the C. S. P. A. or its in- 
fluence is responsible for their origin. 
Records might well begin, “An ad- 
viser went to the Columbia convention 
” That annual meeting was boon 
to experienced advisers in that it pro- 
vided inspiration to “carry on” and to 
untrained advisers in providing a point 
of orientation. But—it came only once 
a year and courage needs bolstering 
more often than that. Further the trip 
to New York is expensive for student 
delegates and a responsibility not to be 
disregarded by the adviser. 


B* 1931 the depression was rearing 
its ugly head and advisers who 
had once attended the national con- 
vention were writing to the sponsors of 


other publications for information. 
Even as administrators increasingly 
realized the value of publications, the 
means of obtaining assistance for them 
was waning. 

Because of this need, the desire arose 
to create a clearing house for problems, 
an exchange service, and source of use- 
ful and suggestive material. For a year 
this desire remained a distant Utopia. 

Not until the fall of 1933 did this 
dream begin to unford as a real plan. 
I: is the custom of the Connecticut 
State Teachers Association to hold an 
annual fall convention, the meetings 
being divided between two cities. Inde- 
pendent groups, having special inter- 
ests, had been permitted to hold ses- 
sions in the afternoon, following the 
general gathering in the morning. Such 
2 set-up would provide opportunity for 
a group of advisers to meet. 

From the New York “Times” tear- 
sheet announcing the contest awards 
of the C. S. P. A. was compiled a list 
of the Connecticut publications enter- 
ed. With this list, data concerning the 
possibilities of group action by advis- 
ets and concerning the status of pub- 
lications in the state were submitted to 
Francis E. Harrington, executive sec- 


November, 1936 


Pioneer Press 
Group Honored 


HE pioneering stage in any move- 

ment is of prime interest to all. 
To those in the school press field it is 
still a reality. To some of us who have 
been a part of it its events are common- 
place; but to those who are now enter- 
ing the field, it is a new story. Both as 
a record and as a guide the REVIEW 
is arranging a series of articles on the 
press 
which will run occasionally in its pages. 
Many groups have been established as 
a result of the enthusiasm and stimula- 
tion engendered by the annual Conven- 
tion of the C.S.P.A. One of these is 
the Connecticut Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation and here we have its story writ- 
ten by its prime organizer. 


* 


organization of associations 


retary of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion. That organization exists to fur- 
ther the interests of its members and 
he granted not only permission for the 
meeting, but expressed the interest of 


the C. S. T. A. in the venture. 
CCORDINGLY, twenty-five ad- 


visers were invited to attend a 
luncheon in New Haven to consider 
the question of publications and an- 
nouncement was made in “The Connec- 
ticut Teacher.” ‘The Patriot,’’ Nathan 
Hale J. H., New Britain, prepared an 
exhibit of charts illustrating technicali- 
ties; Fred Drabble of the junior high 
shops of that city contributed booklets 
for notes. The N. Y. “Times” school 
service, contacted at Columbia, sent 
Patterns of News Writing for distribu- 
tion. Thirty-six advisers appeared for 
luncheon and lack of space necessitated 
turning away about ten more. 


DeWitt Wise of the C. S. P. A. gave 
up a whole day to come and address 
the group on “The School Publication 
and the Community.” Harry Wessels, 
principal of Nathan Hale J. H., be- 
spoke the interest of administrators in 
the project and Edwin Blake, repre- 
senting the C. S. T. A., pledged their 
support. Miss Dorothy L. Shapleigh 
presided at the meeting. A motion 
was carried to convene for a business 


meeting at New Haven High School 
on November 25. 

About thirty advisers appeared on 
that date and effected the organization. 
Miss Shapleigh was elected president, 
Dr. Merrill Howe (N. H. H. S.) vice- 
president and Miss Vinsen Gorman 
(Stratford H. S.) secretary-treasurer. 
A constitution being needed, Mark 
Bollman of Meriden H. S. was chosen 
to head a committee to prepare it. Be- 
cause the student-staff is the heart of 
the publication, it was hoped to give 
them something of the enthusiasm 
of their advisers 

February 16 was set as the date for 
the first student-adviser convention 
ever to be held in Connecticut, accord- 
ing to a report from the State Board 
of Education. N. H. H. S. was the 
place. 

Leashing their optimism, the officers 
figured on a hundred delegates. The 
week before, the registrar, Dr. Howe, 
sent an S. O. S. indicating there would 
be 200; the night before, the number 
jumped to 250, and actually over 300 
registered. 

It was a big day! The slogan on the 
program read: The Student — the 
School—the Community. And they all 
filed in to the music of the N. H. H. S. 
orchestra. The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Ernest Butterfield, had ac- 
cepted a request to address the morn- 
ing session. His topic was “Humor.” 
Mr. Harrington was there and DeWitt 
Wise and Spencer B. Ames, President 
of the New Jersey Publications Ad- 
visers Association. Both the latter 
nearly missed luncheon so beleaguered 
were they by demands for their clini- 
cal service. Mr. Ames distributed 
mimeographed material to his “cases.” 
Twelve section meetings were conduct- 
ed by the staffs of publications in the 
state. The editor of the Bridgeport 
“Post,” Mr. Koenfield, discussed the 
relationship between the school and 
city press. Local newspapers sent cam- 
eramen and by sunset it was a tired 
eager group that returned home. 


URING the next season the ex- 
change of suggestions between ad- 
visers grew as did the exchange of 
local papers. The president addressed 


several staffs on their individual prob- 
(Continued on page 10) 
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EDITORIALS That Enliven the Page 


DITORIALS that enliven a school 
publication are as important as 
that front page make-up or that 

sport page! Make students turn eagerly 
to the editorial page even though the 
present tendency is to a somewhat 
grayer looking page as far as make-up 
goes. 

Timely subjects, interpretations of 
the big news stories with snappy leads, 
and endings that have punch in them 
will atract readers. Good vocabulary 
and clean cut sentences are not to be 
overlooked. Liners (in italics) between 
editorials serve to awaken interest, too. 
At least they give variation in type and 
make an attractive column. 

Students do not look favorably upon 
preaching from their classmates. Omit 
the advice on what to do with waste 
paper or time and instead promote 
your idea of activity by tactful persua- 
sion, humor and subtlety. Instead of 
crying out for better school spirit (a 
perennial favorite with some papers) 
try a rollicking editorial like either of 
the following: 


Let’er Go; We’re With You 


Last year a huge crowd of Pur- 
golders sat electrified at the Wash- 
ington-Wauwatosa scuffle as the 
Tonian underdog bit away at the 
reputedly powerful Tosa eleven 
for a 25-18 victory. Throughout 
the tilt, the cheer-leaders kept the 
Purgold rooters in a merry thood, 
giving the Crusader gridmen en- 
couragement of no mean degree. 

Friday night, the Washington 
avalanche gets another crack at 
the Cardinal outfit; and yesterday, 
three days prior to the Tosa con- 
fab, the Washington student body 
chose four of their number to lead 
in cheering. To these cheerleaders- 
elect goes the rather unenviable 
task of keeping the Tonian root- 
ers in rollicking spirits whether 
the Blackburn clan is far out in 
front or hopelessly behind. 

It goes without saying that if 
these newly-elected cheerleaders 
show the proper magnetic power, 
if they can affect the Tonian fans 
with a spontaniety in their cheer- 
ing, the Crusader gridmen will 
gain no little benefit this season. 
— “The Washington Scroll,” 
Washington High School, Mil- 


waukee, Wisconsin. 


We “Love a Parade” 
John Dryden, famous English 


poet of the seventeenth century, 
probably had the correct idea 


Eight 


Editorials Are Live Issues 


Even though the recent Presidential election revealed that few people 


were influenced by the professional newspaper’s editorial page—it has 
been stated in reliable journals that 80 per cent of the editorial pages 
were opposed to the elected candidate—we are inclined to believe it still 
an important factor in the school publication. For this reason we continue 
to present monthly selected editorials for study, comparison and guid. 
ance. Miss Gloria Kleist, adviser to “The Steuben Scribe”, Steuben Jun- 
ior High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has selected those re-printed 
here after a long and careful search through her files. Her comments 
are more than illuminating; they are guide posts. We hope “Review” 
readers will spend much time and thought on this and future pages of 


this kind. 


when he attributed a large share 
of Alexander the Great’s military 
success to the power of the mu- 
sicians which always accompanied 
the immortal Greek. To prove his 
point, Dryden devotes one of his 
most famous pieces of poetry, 
“Alexander’s Feast,” to the power 
of music, stressing, however, that 
only a true musician can achieve 
the desired effect. 

In no less imposing manner, 
Washington’s marching band has 
always produced a powerful effect; 
not one of martial strength but of 
vigor and conviviality. During the 
inevitable lull between the halves 
and quarters of a grid tussle, the 
band is due to pep up the crowd 
with its music and parading. In- 
disputably, Washington’s well-pre- 
cisioned band has done much for 
the spirit of good fellowship and 
genuine enjoyment which pervades 
practically every Tonian pigskin 
encounter. — The Washington 
Scroll, Washington High School, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


veterans hobbled along. On they 
came, some gassed, blinded, or 
crippled. The blind tapped the 
ground with heavy canes and 
stumbled in their darkness. Some 
assisted by fellow veterans, march- 
ed in irregular lines. They were a 
sorry sight to behold. They were 
men who had- “given” themselves 
in the “Great War.” 

Wars still go on in Europe to- 
day, though “The World War was 
to end war.” How to live peace- 
ably with our neighbors ought to 
be our chief concern if we are to 
avert future wars.—“The Steuben 
Scribe,” Steuben Jr. High School, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Run an editorial of appreciation 
every now and then. Subscribers like to 
feel successful and worthy of praise. It 
buoys them up and variety perks up 
the column. 


Thank You For Your Enthusiasm 


Fifteen hundred students, con- 
stituting seventy percent of Bay 
View’s population, responded to 
the “Call to Arms” last week, and 


The following is based on a timely 
historical event: 


Our Chief Concern, 
To Live Peaceably With Others 


subscribed to The Oracle. This is 
the largest percentage for several 
years, proving that Bay View stu- 
dents are eager to have a current 


The word Armistice recalls to 
mind that soon after the World 
war, in Paris, there paraded before 
applauding Frenchmen rows of 
brightly uniformed men marching 
to the blare of bugles. Proudly 
they displayed themselves to the 
admiring throug. 

After their richly plumed hats 
and shining muskets had passed 
from sight, another scene took 
place. Tongues and hands of the 
throng were silenced, for war-torn 


publication. 

These students realize Bay 
View High School’s need for a 
school paper. They are proud that 
their school can afford a regular 
publication; they are genuinely in- 
terested in the news it contains. 
The newspaper, to subscribers, is a 
means by which they can become 
acquainted with outstanding stu- 
dents in Bay View. The publica- 
tion perhaps encourages readers to 
strive for similar achievements; 
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and when success comes to them, 
they are eager to share it with the 
the whole school. In so large a 
school as Bay View it is only 
through the newspaper that many 
of these contacts between students 
can be made. 

Another subscription drive is 
past—another goal successfully 
reached. And so The Oracle is 
launched forth for another year 
on the sea of journalism.—The 
Oracle,” Bay View High School, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Occasionally it is well to appeal to 
students’ idealism. The following does 


this: 


Does Your Mental Mirror 
Show Active Mind? 

Did you ever think of looking 
into your mental mirror? If so, 
what did it show you? Did it show 
a wideawake, active mind, or just 
the opposite? 

Your mental mirror shows your 
bad habits, and also your good 
ones. 

You are the only one who can 
look deeply into your mental mir- 
ror. It is partly hidden from all 
other eyes. Although other people 
may look at your external appear- 
ance, they can never fully probe 
your internal qualities. 

You, also, are the only one who 
can make the proper adjustments 
to your mental mirror. You can 
make it disclose good views in- 
stead of some bad ones. 

Look at your mental mirror right 
now, and if it is dusty or dirty, 
clean it and shine it to its brightest 
luster.—“The Craftsman.” Boys’ 
Technical High School, Milwau- 


kee, Wisconsin. 


Readers Are Blind 





Most editors have known for a long 
time that only physical disability could 
have prevented their readers from see- 
Now their 
contentions have been proved by a 


ing their special stories. 


Minnesota University professor who, 
by tests made with a special camera, 
learned that the eye goes blind at least 
three times while reading a line of type. 


The average person’s eye made five 
hops over each line going blind for 
a fiftieth of a second between each 
hop. 
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Cleopatra Rates 
Feature Story 


PROPOS of our article on “Pets” 

in the December, 1935, “Review,” 
we came across this story from the 
“Reserve Record,” Western Reserve 
Academy’s (Hudson, Ohio) bi-weekly 
newspaper. We never knew it to fail! 
We complain of a neglected news 
source and behold, other minds had 
thoughts the same. 





Bill Sprow and “Cleopatra” 


CLEOPATRA, MASCOT 
FOR FRESHMAN, IS 
NO EGYPTIAN QUEEN 





Bill Sprow, freshman, has a strange 
lady friend who has been seen ac- 
companying him recently. She is Cleo- 
patra, a small but charming goat. Cleo- 
patra made her debut at the freshman 
game at Bedford when she proved a 
good luck mascot, that being the first 
game the freshies had won. 

Bill didn’t name the goat Cleopatra 
after the Egyptian queen or to com- 
pare himself with Mark Antony of 
Rome. He just ran his finger down a 
list of 50 names and stopped at Cleo- 
patra. 

Sprow’s lady friend has the most 
encouraging, sympathetic, and forward 
roommates, the sheep, in north barn. 

August Sprow ’33 brought Cleopatra 
from Sandusky October 26. Bill has 
been acquainted with her about five 
months, the young lady being about 
six months of age. 

Cleopatra is here just to “butt” 
around and “for the fun of it,” Bill 
explains. 


Mailing List 
The Editor of “The School Press 


Review” hopes that every member pub- 
lication will put the C. S. P. A. on its 
mailing list. The address is 202 Fayer- 
weather Hall, Columbia University, N. 
iG 





Current Topic 
Inspires Writer 


EATURES is another of the types 
F of current writing to be featured 

in the “Review” for 1936-7. This 
is one of several selected and sub- 
mitted by Sylvester Adessa, copy edi- 
tor of “The Hilltopper,” Jamaica, New 
York High School. We regret that 
space did not permit us to print sev- 
eral other examples of this increasing- 
ly important phase of news writing. 


Patriotism Preserved For 
Posterity With Pigments 


(To increase patriotism, a bill pend- 
ing in Albany requires school buses to 
be painted red, white and blue——Her- 
ald Tribune News Item.) 

In olden days when man was breth- 
ren to the good earth and lived close 
in harmony with the Great Spirit, there 
inhabited the rich and bountiful re- 
gions around us a tribe of brainy and 
civilized men. Great was the culture 
of this tribe and mighty as a firm rock 
was their form of government. The 
cries of a discontented few within the 
gates was as the scratching of the hind 
legs of curs upon an eternal rock. 

The government of this people was 
fine and complex, and not unlike our 
own, and upon the banks of the Hud- 
son sprawled their great seat of gov- 
ernment. Herein was erected their 
halls of legislation, and wise men 
yearly pilgrimaged to the spot to place 
upon the statute books results of their 
deep cogitations. 

Inevitably there rose in time a small 
band of men who preached the gospel 
of discontent, and went among the fu- 
ture citizens in the citadels of educa- 
tion, pointing fingers of withering 
scorn at existing institutions. A few 
among the students there were who be- 
came inculcated with the doctrines 
preached by the disciples of Change. 

Now many of the wise men who an- 
nually legislated for the people’s good 
began to shake in their boots and look 
to their gold. They began to mouth 
phrases of meaningless words about 
subversion, and proclaim that the dis- 
contented were double-eyed rebels of 
noxious brand; where as most of the 
discontented minority were in reality 
sincere and wholly patriotic. 

Clammy with the cold sweat of fear 
these legislators met at their seat of 
government and connived to proscribe 
from the realm doctrines of subver- 
sion. They were nurtured on the il- 
lusion that patriotism was lacking, and 
so they passed many bills to improve 
the loyalty of the future citizens, be- 
lieving that patriotism could be incul- 
cated by a liberal exhibition of the na- 
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tional colors and a swabbing-on of 
gaudy paints. 

As waves of hysteria passed over 
them, oaths of loyalty for students and 
teachers to take were passed. And they 
passed bills making it mandatory for 
the scholars’ school buses to be paint- 
ed in the national colors. And they 
went further; flags were pasted on 
every seat in each bus; and school 
text-books were imprinted with the 
flag, and bound in cloth multi-colored 
with the bright hues of the tribes’ flag. 
But still was the tribe felt to be in dan- 
ger from unpatriotism and it was made 
a law that school teachers must dress 
in the brilliant national colors to help 
drive away the devils of subversion. 
Flags were tacked up in each class 
room, and the outsides of school build- 
ings were daubed all over with the col- 
ors. Soon it came to pass that every 
student in every school wrote with 
identically patriotic-emblazoned pen- 
cils on patriotic paper upon a patriotic 
desk while taking lessons from a pa- 
triotically dressed teacher. Further, 
students gathered in crowds of more 
than one had to bear a ten by ten foot 
flag so that they. would duly realize 
the greatness of their tribe and be in- 
doctrinated with a noble patriotism. 


Now students who had never hith- 
erto cogitated on such subjects, or even 
heard of the discontented ones, came 
to be aware of them, and they asked 
themselves, “What is this fragile pa- 
triotism that it must be rammed down 
our throats.”” And they wondered: “Is 
not pariotism an inherent quality and 
a thing of inner faith and devotion? 
Or is it so devoid of meaning that it 
must be smeared on by wielders of 
paint-brushes.” And they made for 
themselves the answers. 


Promoted 
John N. Patterson of Philadelphia, 


who has been associated with the C. S. 
P. A. since his student days in Phila- 
delphia Normal School and has since 
taught in the schools of his native city, 
has been made managing director of 
the Public Education and Child La- 
bor Association of Pennsylvania, a lay 
organization devoted to the advance- 
ment of public education and child 
welfare. 

A record of continuous attendance 
at C. S. P. A. conventions and an ac- 
tive and directive part in the forma- 
tion of the original Schools of Educa- 
tion Division, recently transformed 
into the Associated Teachers College 
Press, is Mr. Patterson’s distinctive 


service to the world of school publi- 
cations. 


Ten 


Connecticut Press Association 
Becomes A Reality 


(Continued from page 7) 

lems. The fall of 1934 the C. S. T. A. 
gave its benediction of encouragement 
in the offer of twenty-five dollars for 
a speaker’s fee for the luncheon meet- 
ing at the Bond. Charles Ralph Rounds, 
Trenton Teachers College, was sum- 
moned and caused a furore by relating 
the experience of a faculty-produced 
issue of the publication for the stu- 
dents. The officers were re-elected and 
the constitution adopted. 

By February 17, 1933, those who 
had attended the first convention were 
seasoned delegates. Through the kind- 
ness of Miss Margaret Hutchinson the 
Connecticut School for Boys was host. 
Joseph Murphy, Director of the C. S. 
P. A., arrived in time for the after- 
noon session and spoke to the group. 
The morning speaker was Arthur 
Keane, sports editor of the Hartford 
“Courant.” Once again Frank An- 
spacher of the New York “Times” 
caine to the fore with helpful material 
and a local printshop distributed proof- 
reading cards. Owing to inadequate 
precaution in registration, there was a 
deficit of twenty-six dollars for the 
caterer. But even that did not dampen 
the ardor of the members. 

During the next year they made fifty 
cent offerings to help defray this “red- 
balance.” Further, they had become 
sufficiently acquainted to desire their 
own round table to thresh out individ- 
ual problems. Accordingly, at the fall 
meeting, this program was the order of 
the day and the afternoon was far too 
short to settle them all. At that time 
officers weer elected as follows: D. L. 
Shapleigh, president, Albert Bailey 
(Basset J. H., New Haven) ‘vice-presi- 
dent, Ormonde Phelan (Lincoln J. H., 
Meriden), corresponding _ secretary, 
Miss Margaret Ballentine, (Milford 
H. S., Milford), recording secretary, 
and Eli Kramer (Norwich Free Acade- 


my), treasurer. 


; % THE spring convention last 
May in Bridgeport the deficit was 
wiped out—and what a day that was! 
It was the Tercentennial celebration of 
the city and everybody turned out. 
Delegates came from Stonington, from 
Norwalk—as far as a hundred miles. 
Mr. Murphy, Mr. Wise and Mr. Ames 
represented the C.S. P. A. as speakers 
for the general sessions. The “Times,” 
“Herald-Tribune,” and Swift Plano- 
graph Company furnished exhibits. 
The chairman of Tercentennial com- 
mittee presented the Association with 








the commemorative seal. Miss Frances 
Kisco, general chairman, had arranged 
the details even to the birthday cake, 
which, according to Columbian tradi- 
tion, was turned over to a children’s in- 
stitution. Mayor Jasper McLevy, first 
Socialist mayor, and all of the editors- 
in-chief of the local papers were pres- 
ent. 

Meantime by permission of N. Searle 
Light and Paul Collier of the State 
Board of Education, the president had 
presented to the Division of Secondary 
School Principals in the state the need 
for an accredited course in publication 
study and production, a syllabus for 
which was in progress. This group re- 
ceived the question graciously and in- 
dicated their willingness to co-operate. 
Harry Wessels was named by them to 
act as their representative and _ inter- 
mediary to the Connecticut S. P. A. As 
this copy goes to press the syllabus is 
complete and, through the generosity 
of the field division of the State Board 
of Education, were distributed to mem- 
bers at the October meeting. 

About fifteen publications in the 
state are now allowed academic credit 
for the activity and the number in- 
creases. 

Dedicated at its inception to service 
to its members, the Connecticut Schol- 
astic Press Association has kept that as 
its goal. That its adviser membership 
has more than doubled itself twice is 
gratifying. What accomplishment it has 
enjoyed has been made possible only 
through the hearty support of its many 
friends for which the officers are ever- 
lastingly grateful. 





Thirty 


We note with regret the passing of 
Marlen E. Pew, until recently the edi- 
tor of “Editor and Publisher,” the 
weekly magazine for the professional 
journalist, who on several occasions 
gave both his time and advice to the 
service of the C. S. P. A. He ad- 
dressed the 1934 Convention and his 
talk was later printed in the “Review.” 

He was a native of Ohio, received a 
public school education, joined the 
staff of the Cleveland Free Press as 
a reporter, came to New York where 
he served in several editorial and rep- 
ortorial capacities, including a share in 
the organization of the U. P., advised 
the War Department on its public in- 
formational activities during the war 
and performed noteworthy acts during 
his long journalistic career. 
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WHAT 


PRICE 


By SPENCER B. AMES 


President, New Jersey Publications 
Advisers Association 


always up in the clouds.” 


eT HESE teachers give me a pain, 
“Well—all but Miss John- 


son—. 

“Oh, that’s different. She’s the 
newspaper adviser.” And the two 
boys, scowling darkly, shuffled along 
the corridor of a nearby high school. 

There, I thought, as they passed 
out of earshot, is the greatest tribute 
that that woman and her work can 
ever receive. To be regarded as sens- 
ible, practical, with her feet on the 
ground, by boys often lost in a world 
of theory far beyond the scope of 
their realistic minds. To enjoy the 
little confidences, to be included in 
the enthusiastic discussions of youth 
as a friendly adviser rather than a 
mere teacher—those are some of the 
compensations which, all too often, 
only the publications’ adviser reaps. 

However, these rewards are well de- 
served, for the individual who directs 
the publication of student efforts must 
of necessity be a person with generous 
quantities of interest, enthusiasm, pa- 
tience, courage, progressiveness and 
common sense. The very character- 
istics which impel the person to de- 
vote the extra time necessary in this 
field are the ones which invite the 
confidence and respect of the high 
school boys and girls, as well as the 
community. 


T HE progressive, far-seeing teach- 
ers who first dared to risk the 
frowns of their associates by depart- 
ing from the beaten path of educa- 
tion to provide an intelligent outlet 
for the enthusiasms of their pupils are 
certainly among the martyrs of the 
present age. 


And how the publications and the 
advisers have grown! Whether the 
advisers have been responsible for the 
growth of their papers, or the papers 
for the growth of the advisers, is not 
easy to answer. I believe that both 
factors have entered about equally into 
the development of our modern news- 
Papers, magazines and annuals, and the 
outstanding people who are directing 
them. 

For, while the advisers must be very 
much alive to start with, yet the con- 
tinual contact with the boys and girls 
and the constant demand for meeting 
new situations leave no opportunity 
for the ones in charge to become stale 
or dormant. 
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I T is always pleasant to stop and 
consider occasionally that we who 
are engaged in this field of school 
publications are doing a most impor- 
tant piece of work. However, we must 
never lose sight of the extent of our 
potential influence, and the necessity 
for our increased improvement at the 
present moment. 

The recent depression, although la- 
mentable in most respects, has cer- 
tainly taught educators to reevaluate 
and reorganize in the light of economy. 
So now that we are ready to expand 
the educational facilities again, we 
have a clearer picture of what is de- 
sirable and important for the youth of 
today. Also, the curtailment of the 
industrial and fine arts, and even of 
publications in some cities, has taught 
us that we have been lax in presenting 
our case to the public and in convinc- 
ing them of the value of these newer 
developments in the educational pro- 
cess. 

The parents of pupils in our schools 
are often astonishingly uninformed of 
the changes in education since their 
own childhood days. This is signifi- 
cant for we can scarcely expect par- 
ents to understand the value of music 
appreciation or the formation of a 
band when the extent of their public 
school music education was the singing 
of the “Star Spangled Banner.” Like- 
wise, in many other phases of work, it 
is our duty to present to the public 
at every opportunity the advantages 
enjoyed and the additional oppor- 
tunities for learning in our present 
schools. 


* 


Members Furnish 
Front Covers 


The “Review” will publish as cover 
illustrations for the 1936-37 school 
year illustrations from annuals enter- 
ed in the recent Critique for these pub- 
lications. The first one, October, 
1936, cover was from “The Totem,” 
South Side High School, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 

The illustration for the current issue 
is from the “Androlog,” a unique pub- 
lication in an unusual field. It is pub- 
lished annually by Camp Androscog- 
gin, a boys camp at Wayne, Maine, 
under the leadership of Mr. Edward 
M. Healy, Director of the Camp. 


ADVISERS? 


N OWHERE is the opportunity for 

such true propaganda to be 
spread as in the school publication. An 
original article in the school magazine 
showing a knowledge of the operatic 
composers will certainly impress a 
parent who has had no such oppor- 
tunities for learning. A story in the 
school newspaper about some construc- 
tive experiments in the Science Club 
will more forcefully present to the pub- 
lic the more practical applications of 
the subject. A description of how 
many worthy children were pleased by 
Christmas toys repaired or renovated 
in the school wood shop will aid 
greatly in creating a sympathetic at- 
titude toward that department itself. 

But the list of worthwhile happen- 
ings in the school which can easily be 
publicized in the school magazine, 
newspaper or daily press is almost un- 
limited and the progressive adviser 
must continue to be a most important 
factor in seeing that such events are 
adequately presented to the tax payers. 


W HEN new projects are to be un- 
dertaken, their need and value 
can be clearly shown by the proper 
handling through the school paper. 

The need for new equipment can 
sometimes be pointed out by the use of 
feature stories built around the hard- 
ships endured with existing facilities. 
This is usually more effective than the 
straight use of the editorial column for 
an appeal. 

There is no doubt in the mind of 
this writer that school publications are 
read by parents, oftentimes more thor- 
oughly than by the children them- 
selves. Even though only trying to 
find the names of familiar children in 
print, interest cannot fail to be aroused 
by the variety of stories and the way 
they are presented in the progressive 
school newspaper. 

The public is willing and eager to 
have the best educational advantages 
for the children. Civic pride is 
aroused and strengthened by the 
knowledge that the schools are pro- 
gressive, and expansiveness toward new 
projects and methods comes as the re- 
sult of confidence in present proce- 
dures. Criticism is generally caused by 
ignorance of what is being accomplish- 
ed, and confidence, together with the 
resulting betterment of conditions, can 
only be established through enlighten- 
ment and explanation. 
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Nina Holland Covington 


(Continued from page 5) 


Covington immediately organized a 
“Quill and Scroll” chapter in Raleigh, 
the first one east of the Mississippi. She 
was a national councillor, a national 
vice-president, and an associate editor 
of the “Quill and Scroll” magazine. 
In October, 1926, she made ar address 
at the national convention in Iowa City 
on “Effective Business Management for 


School Papers.” 


The unusual financial standing of 
the “Student” was always a matter of 
great comment. It very rarely hap- 
pens that one of her creative genius 
excells equally in the business field. As 
a national councillor she issued invita- 
tions to schools in North and South 
Carolina and Virginia to form chap- 
ters and hold a tri-state convention. 
She organized and presided at the first 
high school press association in North 
Carolina. In 1927 in Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, at a meeting of the Southern 
Interscholastic Press Association the 
“Student” won highest rating for all 
weekly papers in North Carolina, and 
in 1929 it won the loving cup as best 
paper in all the South for schools with 
an enrollment of 1000-1500. Mrs. 
Covington had been invited to address 
this convention but was prevented by 
illness. 


I N 1927 so many students had be- 
come interested in writing that a sec- 
ond journalism class was formed and 
an extra-curricular class in Creative 
English which met for an hour every 
afternoon of the school week. It grew 
so rapidly that it was admitted to the 
curriculum the next year with three dif- 
ferent sections: debating, dramatics, 
and general writing. It was of ines- 
timable value in developing and train- 
ing young writers. 


In October, 1928, Mrs. Covington 
was greatly elated when three of her 
reporters secured an interview with 
Charles Curtis, nominee for vice-presi- 
dent, while Associated Press reporters 
had to wait for a “hand-out.” The 
Quill and Scroll chapter that year 
wrote a pageant, “The Old North State 
Passes. in Review Before Queen Eliza- 
Ben which was iss surssented at the May 
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United States of high school news pre- 
sented over the radio, the local station 
WPTFE giving them a half hour every 
week for this purpose. And then in 
1931 years of doing the work of sev- 
eral people in the time of one culmi- 
nated in a breakdown of Mrs. Cov- 
ington’s health, and she was forced to 
take a leave of absence. After a year 
she resumed work at Peace Institute 
on a smaller scale and continued there 
until her death in 1936. 


Mrs. Covington was_ constantly 
praised both by people of importance 
and by her students for her work in 
Journalism and on the paper, but she 
refused to take credit and praise per- 
sonally and strenuously opposed at- 
tempts at publication of the many trib- 
utes paid her unless they gave her stu- 
dents the chief credit. But, so strongly 
and earnestly did the students feel the 
necessity of publicly expressing their 
appreciation and esteem that a year 
never passed without their succeeding 
in printing some editorial, letter, or 
note of gratitude, however hard she op- 
posed it. She was referred to as “their 
beloved instructor,” “the best teacher 
in the whole world,” and “a genuine 
friend to all her students.” The Jour- 
nalism classes were officially called by 
her name, and in 1927 the class gave 
her a beautiful Journalism pin as a 
token of their appreciation and affec- 
tion. 


O* THE occasion of the winning of 
the S. I. P. A. cup, the Raleigh 
Times concluded an editorial thus: 
“One name, that of the human dyna- 
mo which provided the motive power 
for this success, is held purposely to 
cap a performance in which the com- 
munity may take a real pride—Mrs. 
Nina Holland Covington!” And the 
“Raleigh Student’s” editorial on the 
same occasion concluded, ‘Without 
our beloved Journalism instructor the 
Raleigh Student could never have be- 
come a first-class prize winner it 
would never have existed at all No 
one can do enough to express apprecia- 
tion for Mrs. Covington, the best teach- 
er and adviser, the most devoted work- 
er, and the greatest inspirational power 
any school paper ever had in any 
school. To that ‘human dynamo’ who 
is, nationally famous and who has given 
ao tt rat ei interest to her work 
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of association with her and because of 
her influence in causing them to aspire 
to the highest attainments in whatever 
form of creative art for which they 
were best fitted. Today the high schools 
consider football more important than 
writing, basketball superior to dra- 
matics, so there is no longer any 
Journalism instructor or class or any 
school paper (except a few mimeo- 
graphed sheets now and then). For 
there is no one to inspire students 
sufficiently to work on an extra-curricu- 
lar project of this kind. There is no 
leader, no one, in truth, to take her 
place, for no one ever can. But the 
memory of her and her work is forever 
printed with indelible ink upon the 
hearts and lives of her former stu- 
dents. 


Holds Course on 
Mimeo Papers 


A course on duplicated papers was 
conducted for two weeks during the 
past summer at Central Normal Col- 
lege, Danville, Ind., and sponsored by 
Mrs. Blanche Wean, head of the Com- 
merce Department and chairman of the 
National Mimeograph Paper Associa- 
tion. The journalism discussions were 
conducted by Mrs. T. J. Shannon, ad- 
viser to the “Rox Rocket” of McKees 
Rocks, Pa. Lectures and demonstra- 
tions on the mimeograph were conduct- 
ed by representatives of the A. B. Dick 
Company of Indianapolis. 

It is believed this is the first time 
such a course has been given in any 
school. It was well received because 
of the increasing use of mimeographed 
publications in schools. 


Revise Mimeo Booklet 


The booklet on duplicated or mim- 
eographed school papers, published 
by the National Mimeograph Paper 
Association, reached its third revision 
during the past summer under the die 
rection of Blanche M. Wean, chair- 
man of the Association. 

The text has been supplemented by 
discussions on journalism by Mr. T. 
J. Shannon, adviser to the “Rox 
Rocket” of McKees Rocks, Pennsyl- 
vania, and by style sheet material from 
Miss Alma V. Milby, adviser to the 
“Campus Chatter” of the Kentucky 
Female Orphan School. Mechanical 
suggestions were made by Mr. A. L. 
Danburg of Pikeville, Ky., and illus- 
wations for the booklet were made by 
MeuReG4O. Williams of the faculty 
ok armel Netinat*College, Danville, 
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The Newspaper 


Yesterday... Today... Tomorrow 
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all sorts of approaches to the Sex Is- 
sue, to the Eeternal Triangle and to 
the Quint-essential Quintuplets. In 
them you come upon all sorts of de- 
partments, from tropical fish to boon- 
doggling; from hiking to fancy tatting. 

In sharp contrast with this type of 
newspaper there is the journal of in- 
formation, devoting itself entirely and 
unreservedly to unbiased news presen- 
tation and news interpretation. This 
sort of newspaper is a serious product 
—though I should add not necessarily 
asolemn one. It is built on the theory 
that there is a vast deal happening in 
the world today and that every last 
line of its space should be devoted to 
the exposition of those happenings. 
And the growing attention paid by 
newspapers to straight news matter is 
Item 3 in our catalogue of the year’s 
advances. 


T this point Mr. Callaspade is 
heard from again. Yes, he con- 
cedes, the press isn’t as yellow as it was 
and now and then it prints a piece that 
might mean something to folks with an 
Il. Q. of more than 224%. But who 
reads the darn things anyway? People 
don’t read any more; they look, they 
listen, but they don’t stop to peruse. No 
sir, not these days. Radio and movies, 
yes, but newspapers—they’re relics of 
the Stone Age when the boys used to 
chip the latest extras on the neighbors’ 
doorsteps. That brings us into the 
midst of the debate over the newspaper 
of the future. Let Mr. Callaspade have 
the floor a bit longer. 


Our Critic paints a picture of the ap- 
proximate way in which people will get 
their news 25 years from now. He por- 
trays Mr. Fillup in his shower at 2 p. 
m. (Mr. Fillup is not a night watch- 
man; he is a hard-working citizen, a 
Tired Business Man; but owing to 
Technocracy and the new Electron 
theory and the new economic era his 
work day is now two hours and 27 
minutes). As Mr. Fillup stands under 
his shower, an automotan shaving him 
and the water drying and massaging 
him as it flows over his air-conditioned 
body, he peruses a newspaper gleam- 
ing at him out of the bathroom wall. 
But it is more than type; here, by tele- 
vision, is brought to him the news in 
the making—a revolt in Japan, a great 
festival in Russia, the brain trust con- 
centrating in Washington, everything 
Pictured for him even as it happens. 
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Therefore, demands Mr. Callaspade 
triumphantly, what future is there for 
the newspaper? 


AYBE so. Obviously there are 
going to be mechanical changes 

in newspaper making in the years to 
come, just as there will be changes in 
all other phases of life. But, essen- 
tially, the newspaper will continue to 
be approximately what it is today—I 
speak now of the serious newspaper— 
with certain changes, all to the good, 
in methods of presentation and of in- 
terpretation. Despite loud and confi- 
dent assertions to the contrary, I con- 
tinue to believe that twenty-five years 
from now people will still be reading. 


And newspapers will continue to 
exist for two very solid reasons. First 
and obviously, all reading habits are 
not alike. Some people read rapidly, 
some slowly; some like to read news- 
papers in the morning, some in the eve- 
ning; some like to start with the sports 
pages, others with the death notices. 
And so no mechanical device, calling 
the nation to setting-up news reading 
at 7:46 every morning will take the 
place of the newspaper. 


In the second place—and this seems 
to me just as conclusive—if people 
have been present at an event (either 
in person as now or through television 
in the possible future) or have heard 
that event described to them over the 
radio, they are keener than ever to 
read about it--to verify their own im- 
pressions or to seek points of differ- 
ence. For this reason it seems to me 
that the radio and the news reels are 
complements of and feeders to the 
newspapers, rather than competitors. 


In the third place, almost every read- 
er has his favorite columnist or edi- 
torial writer or sob sister or blob 
brother or some other chap who helps 
him—to make up his mind about the 
Paramount Issues of the day. So long 
as rugged individualism of this sort 
exists—and the signs are decidedly 
against a trend toward regimentation 
of thought—this situation will prevail. 


. He radio has been going full blast 
for some years now. What does 
the record show? Ten years ago the 
circulation of the morning newspapers 
in the country totaled some 12% mil- 
lions; last year the total was 1414 mil- 
lions. In 1925 the circulation of the 
Sunday newspapers came to 23 mil- 
lions; in 1935 it has increased to 28 
millions. Apparently the newspaper 


reading habit is still going strong. 

Yet, despite this record, journalism 
is in a state of flux. I have spoken 
of the vast flow of the news and its 
vast meaning for the average person. 
I have said also that this rush of 
events is so great and so complex that 
it is difficult for the average reader to 
grasp it all. Therein it seems to me 
lies the key to the newspaper of the 
future. 

That newspaper of the future will 
be, I feel sure, primarily the news- 
paper of information rather than the 
newspaper of entertainment. I have 
indicated to you that even in the tab- 
loid press there is growing attention to 
the less spectacular and yet more im- 
portant aspects of existence. I do not 
believe that, on the whole, the tabloid 
press has taken readers from the more 
serious newspapers, but rather that it 
has been plowing in new journalistic 
fields, persuading people who never 
read newspapers before at least to look 
at pictures and to read captions. Why 
is it not reasonable to assume that just 
as one. moves from the First Reader 
to the Second and so upward that this 
tabloid circulation will become edu- 
cated into these higher journalistic 
grades? 

In the same way the trend is against 
partisanship in the presentation of 
news. It is true that in certain journals 
—-and I regret that they put them- 
selves in the “serious-minded” group— 
there is a tendency, especially in elec- 
tion years, to permit the writing of 
news and the presentation of it to be 
guided by the opinions rather than the 
news judgment of the editor. But, hap- 
pily, these instances grow rarer and 
eventually every newspaper worthy of 
the name will draw the sharpest sort 
of line between the editorial page and 
the news columns. 


HE great change, however, as I see 
it, that will come over the news- 
paper will be brought by the demand 
of the reader for Interpretation. That 
change is already in process; the most 
striking evidence of it is in the increas- 
ing number of reviews of the week. 
We newspaper people are likely to 
assume too glibly that most people read 
most of the paper every day. Even if 
this were so, the necessarily disjointed 
manner in which a running story 
reaches a reader leaves a vagueness in 
his mind that cries to be cleared away. 
Our summary of the week’s news is de- 
signed to fill this need; but it is impor- 
tant to recognize this: that it must be 
far more than a resume of the week; 
in addition to linking up the discon- 
nected dispatches of the week, it must 
supply the setting of current events, 
it must be, in short, a sort of Outline 
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of the History of the Week. 

In the daily newspapers, too, there 
are indications that this trend toward 
the supplying of background is under 
way. (Note, for example, the increas- 
ing number of  shirt-tails—which i 
newspaper jargon for the explanatory 
material written in the office which is 
run at the ends, the tails, of pieces— 
and the growing prevalence of the 
signed interpretative article.) 


B UT there is a danger in all this 

that must be frankly faced. The 
line between interpretation and opinion 
is easily crossed and once that happens, 
the true function of the newspaper is 
destroyed. The job of the newspaper 
of the future is to record the day’s 
events and the conditions and circum- 
stances that surround those events—in 
other words, to present the news and 
background and to bar out opinion re- 
ligiously. 

Above all, the newspaper of tomor- 
row will be, as the Supreme Court put 
it “a great interpreter between the gov- 
ernment and the people” —a beacon for 
democracy. And it will make no con- 
cessions, for as Franklin said: “They 
that can give up essential liberty to ob- 
tain a little temporary safety, deserve 
neither liberty nor safety.” 

There is, then, a large future for 
the newspaper in the United States— 
and I assume that the part you play in 
scholastic journalism and your attend- 
ance at this convention are evidence of 
your interest in that future. And I 
assume also that you are keen to know 
what contribution you can make to 
journalism and how you can equip 
yourselves best for that task. 


I N an attempt to cover that difficult 
assignment, I have set down what 
I call eight abilities needed for news- 
paper work—four of them being in- 
herited traits and the other four ac- 
quired characteristics. 

These are the four inherited traits: 

1—The itch (an overwhelming itch) 
for the newspaper profession—the 
quality that impels a man to get into 
it regardless of outside allurements of 
comfort or wealth and to stick to it re- 
gardless of these lures. 


2—The news instinct, which is born 
and cannot be bred—in a man—the 
ability to sense the sort of thing that 
will interest one’s fellows and the urge 
to pursue a story to its ultimate fact. 

3—A passion for accuracy—the qual- 
ity that impels a reporter to run down 
the facts without regard to the amount 
of sweat and labor involved. The Pul- 
itzer formula—“accuracy, terseness, ac- 
curacy”—still holds, and more than 
ever. 


4—Resourcefulness—a quality which 
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is of greater value in newspaper work 
than in almost any other field of en- 
deavor and without which good news- 
paper work is inconceivable. Many an 
assignment proves to be a combination 
of crossword puzzle, mystery yarn and 
problem in the higher psychology; to 
gather it in requires a vast deal of in- 
genuity. 

These are the four acquired charac- 
teristics: 

5—Education—a_ general _ back- 
ground, but with special training in the 
business of knowing where to turn for 
information. 

6—News background—a sub-surface 
understanding of current affairs, an ap- 
preciation of the flow of events. This 
can be acquired only by constant and 
illuminating reading of the newspapers. 

7—The reportorial viewpoint—in 
other words, objectivity, the ability to 
distinguish between opinion and news. 

8—Clarity of expression—the ability 
to write concisely, simply, forcefully— 
and, of course, with reasonable speed. 

Especially important is it that you 
should cultivate the sense of objectiv- 
ity. It is amazing how many people— 
including no inconsiderable number in 
the newspaper business itself—find 
difficult to distinguish between what 
they see-and what they feel. To write 
what one sees or what one knows is 
reportorial writing, the presentation of 
tact. To write what one feels is edi- 
torial writing, the presentation of opin- 
ion. And in these muddled days it is 
urgent that the news columns shall be 
confined to Facts and Impressions and 
Slants barred out. Yes, facts untaint- 
ed by opinion; if our readers cannot 
be trusted to act intelligently upon 
these facts, then we might just as well 
chuck democracy out of the window 
and gleefully embrace dictatorship. 

Then there is the large question of 
language itself—the very tools of our 
profession. I report to you, joyfully, 
that the rigid rules that once cramped 
newspaper writing are fading; there is 
now much greater freedom of expres- 
sion. 

In that connection I always recall 
with glee the case of a chap who 
worked as a desk man for many years; 
he edited copy and set many brass- 
bound rules for writers. Then, after 
this long service inside the office, he de- 
cided he wanted to write himself—and 
write he did—and so well that he won 
one of the Pulitzer prizes. And do 
you know what contributed in great 
part to that victory? His disregard of 
most of the rules he had laid down. 


But do not get the idea that his was 
“fine” writing, (the “fine” must be used 
with quotation marks.) Ruffles and 
flourishes are out, so far as expert jour- 


nalism is concerned. Good newspapei 
writing is good English—(I urge this 
point because of a certain vogue for 
what is called, in contrast with “Eng. 
lish,” “‘Americanese” and which often 
reaches its slapdash climax on the 
sports pages.) Shun, I beg you, such 
“writing with a wallop.” Hold to the 
English language; there is a wealth of 
vigor left in it. But, like all rare things, 
it cannot be easily attained. Those 
who achieve it must have a passion for 
words, a tender touch and a keen sense 
of cadence. Words cannot be drawn 
out of the dictionary as from a grab. 
bag; they must be panned out, like 
gold nuggets, from a mess of placer. 


A S for the proper education for a 
career in journalism, it is essen- 
tial, of course, that you keep up to date. 
It is not easy, in the light of all the 
complexities of the day, in economics, 


in science, in politics, in what-nots. Con- 


sider, as a single example this matter 
of keeping up with the astronomers and 
the higher mathematicians—Einstein, 
Jeans, Lemaitre and the rest of the oc- 
cult tribe. Almost weekly a new con- 
ception of the universe is announced; 
on Mondays and.Wednesdays, the uni- 
verse is expanding; on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, except in the months that 
have no r’s in them, it is contracting. 
And who can follow with any reason- 
able degree of certainty the changing 
ideas about the proton, the neutron 
and the positron? 

Or consider the somersaults of the 
economists. In 1928 and ’29 we had 
the New Economic Era—never was 
there any prosperity like it; today we 
are emerging from the New Black Age; 
never was there any depression as deep. 
But, even though at times it is difficult, 
you must keep abreast, so that one may 
know what not to print if for nothing 
more. 

Especially I enjoin upon you the 
need for cultivation of news imagina- 
tion and resourcefulness. By news 
imagination I mean nothing in the way 
of fantasy but the ability to sense in 
small items the larger stories that lie 
behind them, to develop all angles of 
a complex subject—an essential quality 
in these intricate days. 


Abide by your news judgment, chart 
your basic principles and steer your 
course by that chart, regardless of the 
winds and the clamor. To the eight 
items in my Journalistic Prescription, I 
would add only that wise injunction of 
Mark Twain’s: “Always do right. 
This will gratify some people and as- 
tonish the rest.” 


eg HESE precepts, I firmly believe, 
can be applied bv all of you in 
(Continued on Back Inside Cover) 
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Sources of Feature Stories and How to Use Them 


By RUTH ROSNER, “The Bluebird” 
Pupil Editor of P. S. 36, 
The Bronx, New York 


FEATURE story is a composi- 
A tion of medium length intended 

to inform or entertain. All our 
greatest newspapers and magazines 
spend large sums of money each year 
for feature articles. They must do this 
in order to appeal to the varied tastes 
of their many readers. Their feature 
articles consist of stories, comic strips, 
and humor columns. 


The school newspapers and maga- 
zines must also include these feature 
stories for they too cater to readers 
with many interests. The sources from 
which these feature articles may arise 
are many. 


First, there is the human interest 
source. Perhaps you have just elected 
a new president for your student organ- 
ization. Maybe a new teacher has been 
added to the faculty. Won’t the readers 
of your paper enjoy a personal sketch 
of this president or teacher? Let some- 
one who is acquainted with him write 
about his general traits and distinctive 
characteristics. Here you have a fea- 
ture story. 


SECOND form for feature arti- 

cle deals with descriptions. A 
good description of a new addition to 
the building, a newly equipped room, 
or a pageant, serves your reader as a 
substitute for a visit to the scene, and 
makes a feature article. 


Last year, an important building was 
opened in New York City, the Hayden 
Planitarium. Classes from all over the 
city were taken to visit it. One of the 
feature stories of the last number of 
our school magazine was an account of 
that visit. A term scarcely ever passes 
that you are not taken on some trip or 
other. Accounts of these trips are a 
source of worthwhile feature stories. 

A very interesting way of writing a 
feature story is to,interpret a mood or 
a feeling running through a school. A 
new rating system has just been put 
into effect in our school. It has had the 
effect of lowering everyone’s marks. 
The pupils are not happy over this. If 
one of them can interpret this feeling 
and set it down in words, he will have 
a feature story that will be read with 
appreciation by his school mates. 


Then, of course, there is the fanciful 
harration. An imaginary conversation 
or a fictional incident, your readers 
love them and you as a writer have a 
scope limited only by your imaginative 
powers. 
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“Ducks” Relate 
How They Swim 


LL our educational practices and 

procedures start in the elementary 
schools, sc it is natural to look to them 
for the foundation of school press work 
as well. They have taken to the work 
like ducks to water and the enthusiasm 
of the boys and girls is matched only 
by the energy and resourcefulness of 
the advisers. Here is a sample of the 
type of project which is becoming in- 
creasingly important in the elementary 
groups. We hope some of the other 
Divisions will be able to work out as 
effective a treatment of their several 


needs. 


* 


FINAL source of feature article 

is reviews and criticisms. Book re- 
views, you are familiar with. Include 
also a review or criticism of motion pic- 
tures suitable for your readers. Care is 
needed here not to allow oneself to be 
influenced by personal likes and dis- 
likes. Be sure to recognize and point 
out the good and bad. 

These are six sources from which 
feature articles may arise. The good 
feature writer may find many more if 
he looks about him to secure his sub- 
ject matter. He lives in a world of hu- 
man beings of unending interest whose 
actions furnish him with boundless ma- 
terial. 

In writing his story he has great 
scope. He must have point, organiza- 
tion and climax, but he may let his 
sense of humor have full play. He may 
give a personal touch to his story that 
is not permitted news writers. The fea- 
ture writer with a gift of humor, the 
ability to interpret the quirks of human 
nature and the power to express his 
own personality through a story, may 
well prove that if fact is not stranger 
than fiction, it is equally as interesting. 


Feature Stories That Are Interesting 
To Our Readers 


The author of the book, “Student 
Publications,” states that feature stories 
are short human interest stories about 
interesting or amusing happenings. To 
instruct and guide the child in taking 
his part in community life is the aim 
of our feature stories. The interest of a 
child centers on what he himself has 


done or upon his class and school 
achievements. At the time of the Flow- 
er Show in the Mount Vernon Schools, 
our project, a replica of our building, 
yard and garden, was photographed. 
The picture, which included the Super- 
intendent of Schools and the Mayor, 
was featured on the front page of our 
publication. The article explained how 
the project was planned and prepared, 
and what arrangements were made for 
receiving the guests. Our other feature 
stories have ben handled in the same 
way as you will see when you examine 
our paper. 
Margaret Ciani, Grade 6-2 
William Penn School 
Mount Vernon, New York 


How Suitable Poetry Is Chosen For 
Our School Paper 


The child’s personal experience 
forms the basis of our poetry. It is our 
purpose to have the author express in 
pleasing language and with a thought 
of rythm the thoughts that sound, ac- 
tion and things give to him. We have 
found it advisable to have the poems 
written in the classrooms to avoid any 
challenge concerning their originality. 
One of the children in the kindergar- 
ten recently expressed himself in this 
fashion: 

“Snow is like white feathers. 
When it is high 
I walk through it 
With big steps. 
My feet make holes 
In the snow 
Like vases.” 


Last semester I wrote this one: 
A Garden Schoolroom 


A school room is a garden, 
Very sweet and fair. 
The children are the flowers 
That bloom there. 
I just love to watch them 
Smiling at me. 
Peter Sanzone, Grade 6-2 
William Penn School 
Mount Vernon, New York 


A Boydenite Reporter Conducts An 
Interview 
T HE following is a dramatization of 
an interview as conducted by a 
Boydenite staff member. The audience 
consisted of delegates to the Elemen- 
tary Section at the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Convention. 
The two children, Allen Pasteelnick 
and Eleanor Cope showed the manner 
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in which an actual interview was con- 
ducted. Eleanor wrote the interview up 
and it was published in the April issue 
of the “Boydenite.” 

An Interview With Mr. Dowd 

Mr. Dowd: Come in. 

Eleanor: Good afternoon, Mr. 
Dowd. I am here from the “Boyde- 
nite” and I want a story. My name is 
Eleanor Cope. 

Mr. Dowd: Come right in and sit 
down, Eleanor. What can I tell you? 


Eleanor: The “Boydenite” wishes to 
make a drive on Safety and we know 
of no one who could help us better 
than you. What is being done in Ma- 
plewood for Safety? 

Mr. Dowd: Well, at present I am 
representing the National Safety Coun- 
cil. I am presenting a series of lectures 
to different organizations. These lec- 
tures are accompanied by a moving 
picture with sound effects. I will give a 
lecture and two motion pictures to the 
Parents and Teachers of Seth Boyden 
School, March 20th. These pictures are 
called “Contrast” and “Playtime.” 

Eleanor: That’s grand. And I’m sure 
that we will be anxious to see them. 
Sergeant Dowd, can you tell me what 
Maplewood is doing along Safety 
lines? 

Mr. Dowd: In 1930 the Safety Patrol 
was organized. You know those corner 
traffic lights? Well, they are necessary 
because sleepy, careless drivers often 
drive wih their eyes closed. 

Eleanor: No wonder there have been 
less accidents in Maplewood lately, Mr. 
Dowd. We know of your splendid work 
on Safety and on the force, but what 
most of us are interested in is what you 
do when off duty. Have you any hob- 
bies? What do you enjoy doing espec- 
ially well? 

Mr. Dowd: Eating, of course. 

Eleanor: Most certainly, now besides 
that. 

Mr. Dowd: Well, I think I would 
say swimming. When I was 17 years of 
age, I swam 7 miles across Lake Hopat- 
cong and won a medal. I enjoy salt 
water bathing better than fresh water 
bathing and look forward to my vaca- 
tion at the beach each year. I am the 
Boy Scout leader.of troop 20 and en- 
joy this work a lot as I do with any 
Boys’ Clubs. 

Eleanor: Mr. Dowd, our boys and 
girls would like to know how you de- 
cided to become a policeman . 

Mr. Dowd: Well, I guess it ran in 
the family. My father, my father-in- 
law, and my uncle were all policemen, 
so you see I had no choice. 

Eleanor: Thank you, Mr. Dowd, and 


I will see that you receive the next is- 
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sue of the “Boydenite.” 
Mr. Dowd: Good-bye, and come 
again. 
SERGEANT DOWD LAUNCHES 
SAFETY CAMPAIGN 





Says Hobbies Are Swimming, Boys’ 
Clubs and Safety 





Holds Medal For 


Swimming 





By ELEANOR COPE, Grade 6 
Mr. Harold Dowd, Sergeant of the 


Maplewood Police Force, is instrumen- 
tal in the organization of the Safety 
work now going on in Maplewood. He 
says that his hobbies are swimming and 
organizing and working with boys’ 
clubs. Mr. Dowd has a medal that he 
won in a seven mile swimming race at 
Lake Hopatcong. 
Launches Safety Campaign 

Mr. Dowd has started a safety cam- 
paign in Maplewood. He is presenting 
a series of lectures to different organi- 
zations. These lectures are accompan- 
ied by a talking moving picture. Mr. 
Dowd presented one of these lectures 
and moving pictures to the parents and 
teachers of Seth Boyden School, at a 
recent Home and School meeting. 
Swimming, Safety, and Boys’ Clubs 


Are Favorite Hobbies 


Mr. Dowd says that swimming, boys’ 
clubs and safety are his hobbies. He 
likes salt water bathing better than 
fresh water bathing and looks forward 
to his vacation at the beach each year. 
Mr. Dowd is the Boy Scout leader of 
troop 20. He enjoys this Scout work as 
well as his safety work and contacts 
with his boys’ clubs. 


The Editor Speaks 
es editor is directly responsible 


for the editorial of the school 
publication. In the elementary school 
he should be a member of the sixth 
grade, a student who is well acquainted 
with all school activities. He should be 
2 leader, and one who has ability to 
recognize the possibilities of a write-up 
in any interesting event. He should 
hold frequent and regular meetings so 
that assignments may be made several 
weeks in advance, and so the members 
of the staff will not lose interest. 


The editor should make it his busi- 
ness to see that many have an oppor- 
tunity to write rather than to depend 
upon a few talented persons. The pa- 
per that truly represents the school 
contains the opinions of several rather 
than a few. 

Editorials should be written on sub- 
jects chat are of interest to the school. 
The topics should not be too serious, 











nor the kind that preach a sermon. Hu. 
mor frequently adds to the value of the 
page. Editorials should deal with 
events or activities that are in progress 
at the time, otherwise there is no good 
reason for their occupying the space 
that should be given to topics which 
express the character of the publica. 
tion. A school election furnishes good 
material for an editorial, as does a plea 
for cooperation with the newly organ. 
ized patrols at the beginning of the 
semester. Lambert Greenawalt, author 
of “School Press Management and 
Style”, states that unless an editorial 
possesses the following functions it is 
of no value: 

To interpret the news meaningfully 


To comment on events constructively : 


To arouse continuous and desirable 
action 

To stimulate creative thought 

The title of an editorial should en- 
tice the reader. An editorial headed 
with a title that fails to attract the read- 
er’s attention and excite his curiosity is 
likely to go unread. The article itself 
should be simple, forceful, and easily 
read. Such work requires much thought 
and careful preparation. 

The following are headlines which 
have been selected from some of our 
own publications: 

Building for Tomorrow 

Looking Forward 

Cooperating with the Mayor 

Educating for Tomorrow 

Think Safety 

The editor-in-chief is assisted by the 
art editor, the news editor, the sports 
editor, the story editor, and the busi- 
ness manager, each of whom is respon- 
sible for his particular part of the 
work. 


After the articles which have been 
read by the staff, selections made, and 
the galleys returned from the printer, 
the important work of making up the 
paper is begun. The galleys are cut and 
arranged on what is called the dummy. 
In arranging the articles care must be 
taken to make the first page the most 
attractive since this page helps to sell 
the paper. The most important articles 
should appear at the top. A _photo- 
graph or a cut of the principal activi- 
ties discussed on this page adds inter- 
est. Some of the headlines on our front 
page are as follows: 

Two Centuries and A Half Ago 

William Penn Pupils Purchase First 
Penn Commemorative Stamps 

Traffic Head Inspects School Patrols 

Pupils of Mount. Vernon Fortunate 
Says Jessie E. Parkhurst 

Children’s Librarian Pleased with 
Summer Reading 


In the Hall of Fame 


The editorials, of course, appear on 
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the editorial page, which, in our paper, 
is always the second. We have already 
given you some of our headlines. News 
should be timely. In stories that have 
no element of timeliness, one feature 
should be brought out and used. 

An unusual article which is meant to 
attract attention is usually boxed. For 
instance our publication is sent out 
early during Home and School Week, 
and American Education Week. An in- 
vitation.to the parents to attend “Open 
School” is boxed on the front page 
where it will attract attention. The 
headlines in large letters is HOME 
AND SCHOOL WEEK or AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATION WEEK. 

We have not attempted to cover 
every point in the preparation of a 
school publication. Much might be said 
about illustrations, jokes, poems, and 
book reports, but time will not permit. 
We shall be glad to have you examine 
the publication we have submitted for 
this convention and see for yourselves 
what we do. 

Beverly Kircher, Grade 6-2 
Patricia Sherman, Grade 6-2 
William Penn School 
Mount Vernon, New York 


Southern N. J. 
Schools Meet 


By Anna M. McGeary, “The Lena- 
pian,” Mays Landing, N. J. 


RINCIPALS, teacher advisers, 

and pupil delegates from Atlan- 
tic, Camden, Burlington, Cumberland, 
Cape May, Gloucester, Salem, and 
Ocean Counties comprising the South- 
ern New Jersey Scholastic Press As- 
sociation met at the H. L. Reber School 
in Vineland under the chairmanship 
of Miss Margaret Buchanan of Atlan- 
tic City on October 16. 


Mr. Lawrence Winchell, supervising 
principal of the Vineland-Landis 
Township Schools, extended a welcome 
and the editorial staff of the “H. L. 
Reber News” gave a sketch, “The Edi- 
tor Goes Fishing.” 

“Pupil Growth Through School Pub- 
lications” was the topic of the first 
speaker, Mrs. Anna S. Hake of At- 
lantic City, president of the New Jer- 
sey Elementary School Press Associa- 
tion. Raymond S. Michael, principal 
of Junior High No. 3, Trenton, spoke 
on “The Possibilities of the School 
Paper” and Floyd A. Potter of Atlan- 
tic City spoke on “The School Pub- 
lication and the Community.” The 
speakers stressed the far reaching ef- 
fects of the school publication as an 
organ of school opinion and encour- 
aged its extended use with emphasis 
on its esthetic and social factors to con- 


tribute to a maximum degree to an in- 
tegrated program. 

The meeting opened at 3:30 in the 
afternoon and dinner was served in the 
school at 5:30 to approximately 125 
people attending the conference. My- 
ron Kleinman, a student at the At- 
lantic City Junior High School, was 
toastmaster. Mrs. Vera Stoll, princi- 
pal of the H. L. Reber School, was 
the after dinner speaker. Toasts were 
given to “Our Principals”, to “Our 
Advisers” and to “Our Hosts.” 

Following the dinner two groups 
were formed. The advisers, principals 
and teachers discussed the organiza- 


tion of school publications, financing 


school publications and humor in the 
school paper. The student delegates 
discussed: Making dummy sheets, il- 
lustrating the school paper and writ- 
ing headlines. 


A business meeting concluded the 
program and Miss Buchanan’ was 
named to succeed herself as chairman 
for 1937-38. 
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The Newspaper 
(Continued from page 14) 

your present journalistic work—wheth- 
er you are managing editors or mere 
reporters, advertising hunters or circu- 
lation chasers. They have, I think, a 
two-fold value: first, as immediate aids 
to clear thinking in student bodies (and 
I gather from what I have been read- 
ing in the papers that there are still 
places among the campuses—and in 
the classrooms too—in which clear 
thinking might be useful) and second, 
as preparation for work in broader 
journalistic fields. 

To those of you who plan to enter 
newspaper work, I offer this single 
word of warning. Do not be deluded 
with the idea that journalism is all 
glory and banners and dashing adven- 
ture. Newspapers are not the glamor- 
ous institutions they are pictured to be 
on the screen and in the novels— 
though they have their high moments 
—and high they are and not infreq- 
uent. But basically newspapers are 
work—hard work; but work that offers 
much in return. 

I hope I have convinced you that the 
newspaper is not on its last legs, done 
in by machinery that grows by leaps 
and bounds all about us. Above all, I 
hope I have set you right about the 
status of the serious newspaper. There 
has been expressed much concern that 
the tabloids were running away with 
the show—as some one has put it, that 
the journalistic burlesque houses were 
getting most of the business. I do not 
believe it. Shakespeare still has con- 
siderable box office appeal and Romeo 
continues to be very much of a matinee 
idol. The legitimate in journalism, I 
am sure, has more pulling power than 
ever. 

The serious newspaper holds out a 
grea: promise—the power to tell the 
truth in these days of propaganda and 
fog and uncertainty when truth is so 
sorely needed. And constantly its field 
widens. 

And so I say to you, as fellow jour- 
nalists: 

Let us be fully confident, for the fu- 
ture is rich in opportunity. 


Current Poetry 
(Continued from page 6) 

The trees that surround us 

Are sprinkled with fireflies. 

From all around us 

The darkness seeps in. 

While off to the west 

The pink slowly dies; 

And then there slips over us, 

While the frogs dankly drone, 

The death song of Day 

At the funeral of the Sun. 

—Jane Walls 





“prim’er (prim’er), n any small book of elementary principles of a subject. 


As he sat in the school at his primer. Chaucer.” 
So says Webster’s New International Dictionary as one of the definitions of a “primer.” 


And as a “small book of elementary principles” we recommend the 


Primer of 


School Newspaper Technique 


to the adviser, the staff member or anyone interested in the “elementary principles” governing the writing, 


editing and publishing of a school newspaper or in news or journalistic writing. 


ee 


not a complete outline,” says the Foreword, but “written to let you review rapidly the outstanding 
and most important factors Do not read it with the impression that it will be a magic sesame to the 
realm of the elite in school journalism a companion volume to many good texts no statement 


dogmatic.” 


What is in it? 
Here’s the 
Table of Contents 


Foreword 


I. A. Make-Up and General Appearances 
B. Headlines 


II. Writing: Technique and Content 
1. News 
ze Sports News 
3. Features 
Humor 
4. Editorials 


III. Advertising 
Complimentary Adv ertising 


IV. General Considerations 44 


Incidentally, each section has its carefully selected bibliography and the outline follows the scoring sheets 


which advisers in service have prepared. 
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